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PREFACE 



This record of the principal incidents of a life 
spent partly in Europe and partly in America, in 
a business having common interests and asso- 
ciations in both hemispheres, it is thought will be 
of some interest. 

Though the writing of the story of my life was 
first undertaken unwillingly at the solicitation of 
friends, the labor has been a source of pleasure. 

It is now submitted with diffidence and modesty 
to the general public as becoming in one not to 
the "manner bom" in literary work. 

A. G. SIMPSON, M. E. 



The Life of a Miner in Both 
Hemispheres. 



CHAPTER I. 

Boyhood. 

' Born of humble parents, mj^ father being a coal 
miner and my mother the daughter of a gardener, 
I first saw the light in a small thatched cottage, 
called "The Howlet's Nest," about two miles 
from the town of Airdrie, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
My mother and father were always industrious 
and anxious to better their worldly circumstances, 
and the family, of which I was the second in age, 
received during the week only the usual atten- 
tion the poor can afford and after the morning 
ablutions and breakfast we were left very much 
to shift for ourselves. When Sunday came round, 
however, the day was devoted to church and 
moral training at home. As soon as we were 
able to walk to church nothing but sickness was 
allowed to interfere with our being there; while 
on our return home no excuse was accepted for 
leaving the house or our parents' vigilant eyes. 
The day was passed in various religious exercises : 
first, "The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride,'' 
was opened by father and read, having been gone 

7 
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through from Genesis to Revelation I do not 
know how often, a certain number of chapters 
being read every Sunday, the old and young 
reading verses alternately and the baby being 
taught to "sit quiet." The Shorter Catechism was 
then taken up, my father asking the questions 
and the answers being given from memory by each 
in turn; one half of the book was gone through 
on one Sunday, and the remaining half the next. 
The day was concluded by family worship and a 
short explanatory exposition on the chapter given 
by father, and then the singing of two verses of a 
psalm or hymn. 

"Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
THe saint, tlie father, and the husband prayed." 

My earliest recollection is the death of a baby 
brother whom it had been my duty to amuse 
when mother was working, and his loss brought 
my first heartfelt grief. I could not see how it 
could be possible to get along in the world with, 
out "Willie." This feeling and the heavy snow- 
fall through which it was necessary to cut a pas. 
sage for the funeral cortege to the public high, 
way have always remained fresh in my memory. 

At five years of age I was sent to Thompson's 
school at Clarkston two miles distant, and my 
chief remembrances of the time spent there are of 
the severity of the taws with which I was flogged 
for the frolics common to boyhood. My first 
recollection of any public event is while one morn- 
ing creeping along "unwillingly to school," one 
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pedestrian met another and asked what the Air 
drie bells were tolling for ! 

"Don't you know," said the other, "the King 
is dead." (WiUiam IV., 1836). 

For over two years at this time, I was puny 
and delicate, my school attendance was inter- 
rupted, and additional care thrown on my mother, 
who was just in the heyday of life, working late 
and early with a determination and perseverance 
rarely equaled. She was in the habit during the 
harvest-time of contracting with the neighboring 
farmers to cut their oats, at so much per acre, 
and as she was wiry and lithe in build, she was 
an expert at the work. 

After early breakfast, she would set out, taking 
me by the hand, work all day and return at sun- 
down. All the grain was cut by hand in those 
days, and when able to do so, I would cut a nar- 
row space in the fur, that is, the hollow between 
the rigs, so that she could proceed more freely 
with the main body of the work. After I got a 
little bit ahead of her she would place her shawl 
over my shoulders, set me down against a stook 
to rest. Two summers passed in this way and the 
out-door exposure must have improved my health, 
for in the winter season, I took to working among 
the mine horses, learning to handle the engines at 
the pits, and developed quite a talent for mis- 
chief, getting into scrapes generally. 

Mother, when not working outside, was a con- 
stant laborer inside, and during my convalescent 
fits (that is when recovering from some accident) 
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I sat in a chair at her side. She labored long 
hours, was generally left working at her web when 
the other members of the family retired, and found 
there when they got up in the morning. 

Many a time in after life she told me how she 
would weep when she heard me awake from my 
sleep, as she knew too well how much I would 
interfere with her work. But with all this care 
and anxiety on my account, she always seemed 
more attached to me than to the other members 
of the family, so much so that my father and my 
brothers and sisters called me "mother's son." 

Up to this time I had often been carried home 
to her hurt. One time a hog caught me by the 
great toe, while I was kicking it through a picket 
fence; then the Doctor's horse kicked me on the 
forehead, and I barely escaped with my life; a 
gun with which I was shooting sparrows burst 
and tore my hand; I was taken from a burn 
or creek during a flood, unconscious, and just 
saved from drowning in the nick of time ; and as 
a climax to this series of mishaps, a work 
horse, which I was patting, raised his head, with- 
out the slightest exhibition of temper, opened his 
mouth and caught me inside the thigh two inches 
below the groin, and tossed me into the air, and 
I fell on my head. 

"Old Robin," an old British tar, whose friend- 
ship for me lasted all his life, afterward picked 
me up and carried me home, but the trail of 
blood all the way showed there was more than 
my head hurt. The reception mother gave me 
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was: "Well, man, Sandy, you will be brought 
in killed to me some day." The doctor sewed the 
torn flesh back into its place, but it kept me on 
my back for two months, and I have since car- 
ried the mark, about three inches square, through 
life. Upon recovery I found that during my ill- 
ness, my future had formed the subject of more 
than one parental consideration, for I was again 
dispatched to Garvie's school in Airdrie under 
the care and protection of my elder brother, John. 
I got along very well for some time, and on the 
afternoon set apart for recitations, I was assigned 
to take part. 

There was a piece generally given to beginners, 
from Douglass' Play of "Home," called "Norval 
and Glenalvon," the climax of which is that they 
quarrel and prepare to fight, when a third steps 
in between them with the words : "Hold, I com- 
mand you, the first that stirs, makes me his 
foe." 

A fellow schoolmate named Marshall, who lived 
out in the country near me, and I got the piece 
to do, and not proving ourselves letter perfect, 
Garvie suggested that we practice on the coun- 
try road on our way home. We took his advice 
that same night, but unfortunately an old quar- 
rel about a rabbit deal was still rankling in our 
minds, and when we came to the fighting part of 
the recitation, no third party being present to cry 
"Hold," we went for each other and had it out. 
That was my first real fight; we were well matched 
and honors proved easy, but our facial expressions 
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next day at school were more interesting than 
comely, but by explaining to Garvie that he was 
to blame, we avoided further punishment, and 
Marshall and I were the best of friends ever after. 

It might have been a couple of months after, 
while plaj^ing during the lunch hour, and running 
along the street that an idle weaver put out his 
foot, and I fell on the hard sidewalk with my 
right arm under my side. On returning to school 
I found it impossible to do my writing exercise, 
and as I had no wound to show, Garvie thought 
it was a case of sulks, and gave me the cane; 
but when brother John came to me and I told 
him the cause he said a few words to Garvie, and 
took me away for the day. I arrived home and 
"Old Robin," hearing there was something the 
matter with "Sandy," came at once and pro- 
nounced my collar bone broken. The following 
day I went with my father to a bone-setter at 
Coatbridge, and after much twisting on his part, 
and agony on mine, he pronounced it set. It 
was painful for a long time, and ever since that 
shoulder has been slightly lower than the other. 
Playing truant was common and I exercised the 
privilege when any sufficient inducement occurred. 

The home-coming of the Marquis of Hamilton 
with his bride, was one of those opportunities. 
Crowds attended in thousands from all parts of 
the country. Marshall, two others and I resolved 
to be present, so we walked a distance of four 
miles, crossed the Pay bridge over the Clyde, by 
paying our penny, but in the excitement of the 
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first crowd we had ever seen, we spent all the 
coppers we had left and on returning, after several 
attempts to steal over the bridge gate, we were 
obliged to go a mile down the river and swim 
across. It was a warm day in midsummer and 
our clothes were dried by the time we reached 
home which I took care should not be later than 
our usual return from school, and no questions 
were asked. 

The Duke, at that time was considered one of 
the noblest looking men of his realm. Byronic 
in his appearance and with an unusually mild 
disposition, he at once captured and ever after 
held the hearts of his vassals. Although premier 
duke of Scotland, he took little interest in politics, 
but lived a life of ease, doing "little good and 
little ill." Some twenty years after the time 
spoken of he spent one night in the Maison D' 
Or, Paris, with Lord Howard, and on leaving 
between one and two in the morning, tripped on 
the stairs, and fell head foremost a distance of 
twenty feet. He struck the back of his head at 
the bottom, and was taken up insensible and 
carried to the Hotel Bristol, where, after remain- 
ing in the same state for several days, he died. 
His remains were taken to the family mausoleum 
near Hamilton Palace, Scotland and while they 
were being conveyed from the railway station to 
the palace I was in the crowd. His elder son 
was of course chief mourner, following the hearse 
on foot, and was naturally "the observed of all 
observers." In passing the Hamilton barracks, 
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his eyes turned to the narrow doorway where 
two officers stood with two private soldiers plac- 
ed in front to screen them from the crowd. As 
soon as the duke caught the officers' eyes, he 
gave them a distinct and knowing wink, as if to 
say "I am all right now." It is over thirty years 
since I saw that look, and the contempt felt by 
me, for any son who could so demean himself, 
especially the premier duke of Scotland, has never 
left me. And the whole after career of that scion 
of the ancient house of Hamilton has amply 
justified my feelings. 

The Duchess of Hamilton was a very passionate 
woman, and also suffered from a disease which 
developed after the tragical death of her husband, 
whom she idolized. Unknown to her he had fallen 
into the terrible habit of imbibing stimulants 
when alone, and almost every morning, under 
profession of going to his club, he would remain 
in the cabinet of the restaurant drinking. It was 
the Empress Eugenie who undertook the dis- 
agreeable task of announcing her misfortune to 
the duchess. There was a very painful sequence 
to the occurrence. The two sons of the duke, 
who were young and rich, rushed into a life of 
pleasure, and being ignorant of the real cause of 
their father's death, they often organized merry 
parties of which the Maison d'Or was the scene. 
Those in Paris who were acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances were of course shocked at this coin- 
cidence connecting the sad death of the father 
and the boisterous hilarity of the sons with the 
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same place; and when the Empress acquainted 
the sons with the fact they quitted France. They 
are both dead as is also their mother, the duchess 
of Hamilton, who died at the age of seventy-two. 

Having become practically sound in limb again, 
instead of being sent back to school, my father, 
who had been promoted to the charge of the 
mine, conceived the idea of giving me the engine 
to run, but he first sent me to Shott Hills to 
drive a couple of young heifers home from where 
they had been grazing all the summer. A neigh- 
bor had removed his before I went, and when 
he showed me what he said were my two, I was 
satisfied with one but I had grave doubts about 
the other, but I took them with me and when I 
arrived home my father at once refused to ac- 
knowledge that one as his. The neighbor was 
thereupon visited and our heifer pointed out by 
father, but the man refused to give it up. 

To have first-class milkers was a hobby of 
father's, and his breed was known all the country 
round. Mother attended to them personally, do- 
ing the milking and she sold their milk to the 
neighbors. We had usually four or five of them 
milking at the same time, so the ready money 
was a great help to mother, of which a detailed 
account was never given nor asked. It was there- 
fore a matter of consequence for father to get 
his own cow, and after a discussion, pro and con, 
it was agreed that each of the heifers should be 
taken in turn to within half a mile of its old home 
and if it went of its own accord to its own 
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old bam, then that was to settle the matter. 
So the three of us, father, the neighbor and my- 
self, set out with "Rosy," and when within sight 
of her home she set off at a run and left us to 
follow. Upon our arrival she was quietly feeding 
in her own corner, and as the neighbor's heifer 
acted in the same way, the difficulty was settled. 
It was my duty to bring the cows from the 
field at night to be milked, and a joke was long 
kept up on me for a complaint I made on one 
occasion, that I felt ashamed to drive "Brownie" 
because every one turned and looked at her big 
bag. 



CHAPTER II. 

At Work. 

Perched on a stool, being too short to reach 
the handle, I now took hold of the mine engine 
and made my first essay at earning my own 
living. The "Howlet's Nest" engine was of the old 
new common or atmospheric order, open at the 
top, vertical cylinder, 2i/^ pounds of steam acting 
on the down side of the piston, killed by a small 
pipe of cold water kept running on top, the down 
stroke being assisted with weights placed around 
the piston rod inside the cylinder. The walking 
beam, to which was attached the pump rods for 
lifting the water from the bottom of the shaft 
hung a couple of feet over the end of the shaft; 
a 12-foot balloon boiler furnished steam at from 
2 to 3 pounds pressure per square inch. The engine- 
keeper had to do his own firing and the mode of 
signaling from the top to bottom was by shouting 
or hammering. The miner dumped the coal at 
the bottom of the shaft into a wicker basket used 
for hoisting it, and the bank man re-dumped it 
on top to be shoveled into a riddle and thrown 
into a wagon or cart. The mine was 60 feet in 
depth, and only a little gas being found in it, the 
ventilation was allowed to remain very poor. 

17 
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Furnace ventilation at the bottom of the up- 
cast was used, and though the smoke was very 
disagreeable when the coal of the furnace was 
fresh, the men preferred riding on the upcast 
rather than the downcast or wet side where the 
pumps were. Cages were first introduced about 
1835, and were run in close-fitting boxes, followed 
soon after by guides in the shaft, shoes on the 
cages, to keep them in place with shuts at the 
landings. 

I never could clearly make out whether it was 
the love of the small amount of money I could 
earn by so placing me, or to keep me out of mis- 
chief, that induced my father to put me thus 
early to work, to the neglect of even a common 
education. That he was all his life very fond of 
money, and made every member of the family, 
mother included, earn all they could, I became 
fully aware of in after life. 

On the other hand, that I was a sore tax on 
his patience, never being quite clear of one scrape, 
before I got into another, must be admitted; and 
perhaps both considerations had to do with my 
first emplovment. The engine was of the old 
atmospheric order as already explained, and 
hoisted coal during the day and pumped the 
water from a large lodgment during the night. 
My mate, James Allen, and I took the day and 
night shift week about, the workmen gave me 
every assistance, first, no doubt, on my father's 
account, for he employed them, and second, on 
my own account, for I linked myself with them 
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and kept from my father any little lapse or irregu- 
larity on their part. We were very agreeable all 
round, and "Old Robin" was amongst those on 
top. 

The rule was that the harder we worked to 
get all the coal drawn, the sooner we could quit 
and go home. The practice was for the digger 
to accompany his drawer with his last hutch or 
car for the day and after transferring the coal 
to the corve, call it away and then he to follow 
in the next to the top. It was of consequence 
to us after pushing on hard all day in order to 
quit sooner that all the miners should finish at 
the same time, but one or two of the more dila- 
tory would lag behind the others and keep all 
hands waiting over an hour, and sometimes more, 
doing nothing. Remonstrances were made, but in 
vain, and I considered how to find a remedy. 
The principal delinquent was a slouchy fellow 
named Prentice, a quiet, decent enough fellow 
otherwise, but this habit naturally made him 
obnoxious to the whole crowd. The engine lifted 
the water by the end of her walking beam, which 
projected over the end of the shaft, and while 
kept waiting on one occasion, I conceived the 
idea of pumping the lodgment dry, well knowing 
that when the air got into the pipes, the water 
leaped from the landing box and fell down the 
division of the shaft next to them. 

On ordinary occasions the men were hauled up 
on the upcast or dry side of the shaft; and know- 
ing Prentice had but one car to bring with him, 
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as he was a single man, I arranged to have the 
rope on the dry side for his coal, thus leaving 
the wet side for him to ride on. After some hesi- 
tation and seeing he could not make any better 
of it, he got into the corve, or wicker basket, and 
called it away, but was stopped short a few feet 
from the landing, and run up and down for over 
an hour with the water pouring over him, and 
whenever his head appeared at the surface, I 
called out: "Will you come with the others after 
this?" After drenching him thoroughly, he was 
let off, and made for the engine house as fast as 
his benumbed state would allow to square ac- 
counts with me, but a back door had conveniently 
let me out to the fields, and he was left to chew 
the cud of sober reflection. He, however, made a 
formal complaint to the manager, and I stood 
my first court-martial in consequence, with the 
result of being fined. The top men quietly re- 
funded the fine with interest, and made much of 
me for the cure, which proved a permanent one. 

During my week on the night turn it was my 
mother's habit to come to me after all the family 
were in bed with something nice, remain a few 
minutes and bid me good-night, and thus she 
fostered and cared for me during her whole life. 

"Old Robin" was a bachelor. He lived alone 
and usually spent the fore part of the night with 
me, and on my day turn week, I spent many of 
my evenings with him, listening to his old sea 
stories, the engagements he was in during the 
French war, his two years in a French prison, 
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and the various countries he had visited. His 
stories were very entertaining, and though often 
repeated, never seemed to lose their interest to 
me. I proved a good Hstener, and the old man 
had great pleasure in recounting his hairbreadth 
escapes, and the battles he had won. The turning' 
point in all his stories was "Nelson and the Nile," 
"Trafalgar Bay," and the "Flag that had Braved 
a Thousand Years," "the Battle and the Breeze." 
He hated the French, as a matter of course, had 
been wounded by them rather severely, had been 
deprived by them of three of his fingers on the 
one hand, and two on the other. I was his only 
companion, and he would go to no fair nor holi- 
day gathering without me. He was quick-tem- 
pered, and some boyish trick often caused him to 
squeeze my neck, but the feeling was only tem- 
porary, and invariably followed in a few minutes 
by the request of "Sandy, fill my pipe," and no 
one could do that with greater satisfaction to 
him. Filling his pipe and lighting it for him was 
the way I learned to smoke, and though much 
has been said against the habit, I can only say 
I have indulged in it reasonably ever since and 
cannot speak personally of any bad effects from 
it. 

One of the troubles I usually got into with 
"Robin," was helping him look for his pipe high 
and low, when in the end he discovered it in his 
mouth. Some years after I left home he got too 
old to do a full day's work, and was put on as 
watchman at night. In making his rounds one 
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dark night he stepped into the shaft and met a 
violent death, and though I had arrived at ma- 
turity when told of his untimely death, I did not 
consider it unmanly to drop a tear of pity over 
the sad end of my early friend. 

I was kept employed on the engine till I reached 
the age of 13, when my father proposed that I 
should go into the mine and dig coal. I ac- 
quiesced in this, as I did in every proposal he 
ever made for my «employment, and soon found 
myself engaged to aqt as helper, or drawer, to 
John Brown, a man thoroughly qualified to bring 
me up in the faith, and a good miner, quiet in 
disposition, kindly by nature, but somewhat stern 
to his employees. A more proficient workman 
never swung a pick; there are few, if any, of his 
kind to be found nowadays. He was sober, regu- 
lar as a clock, and it will no doubt appear 
strange to those connected with mines to be 
told that I never knew him to have less "than a 
full week's work lying behind him, the lump on 
the one hand, and slack on the other, ready to 
be filled. 

The mine where I worked was called " The Gin." 
The pit, half a mile from my father's house, was 
worked by horse power, and was eighty feet deep. 
The seam of coal called the Splint was four feet 
in thickness. On my commencing with him. Brown 
was allowed a quarter man's turn for me, that 
is, the union gave him permission to put out one 
and a quarter man's daily tonnage. I had to be at 
the mine at four o'clock in the morning, learn to 
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dig until hoisting commenced at seven and then 
draw or haul the day's work. There were no 
guides or cages in the shaft; that improvement 
was not introduced in this mine till 1846, and 
in order to get down in the morning I had to 
slide the rope. If the morning was wet, a rag or 
wisp of straw was placed between the legs to 
moderate the descent. The women had only quite 
recently, to the hardship of the men, been pro- 
hibited by law from working underground, and 
the method they used for bringing the coal to 
the bank, by carrying it on their backs up trap 
stairs, had given place first to the gin horse, and 
then to the old atmospheric engine which did 
double duty of lifting coal and water. 

Ponies were in use underground, but the old 
style of dumping the coal at the bottom of the 
shaft, filling it into the corve or basket, to be 
hauled up to the top or bank, redumped there, 
then shoveled into the riddles, and thrown into 
the horse or small tramway car, was still in 
vogue. The output or production seldom ex- 
ceeded fifty or sixty tons per da}'. It cannot be 
wondered at that the employment of men and 
women promiscuously underground had a de- 
moralizing effect, and that the per centage of 
illegitimacy in the mining regions was high, but 
marriage was often the ultimate result. Though 
it was not my experience to work in the mines 
with the women, many of them were still em- 
ployed on top, and though too young at the time 
to fully appreciate the benefit conferred on them- 
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selves and the rising generation by their exclu- 
sion from such degrading employment, what I 
saw, and have since reflected on, has convinced 
me that their condition then was one of abject 
slavery. It was the practice when a colliery 
changed hands, for the workmen to be transferred 
as part of the plant, with the houses and machinery. 

The usual method for the employment of the 
women underground was, when a young man had 
advanced to a full man's turn, and got a room or 
place in the mine for himself, to select a young 
woman to go as his drawer or helper, and for 
whom he was allowed a half man's turn. Of 
course, with a view to ulterior contingencies, he 
generally selected a comely but invariably a 
strong one, and the daily intercourse in the dark 
of the mine had generally the result indicated. 
And when the child happened to be a girl, or a 
hutch of small as it was called, or for some other 
reason the marriage did not follow in due course, 
he would leave the district, or in some other way 
try to get rid of his obligations. The only course 
left for the girl, was to sue for alimony, which 
was generally allowed at the rate of two shillings 
and sixpence per week. 

Though the men in the "Gin pit" were com- 
paratively sober, pay night was an exception, 
when all hands generally indulged more or less; 
and when a youth had got the length of a full 
turn at the mine, had his drawer, could smoke, 
drink and swear, he was acknowledged by all 
hands to have reached his full manhood. 
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Dog fighting, cock fighting and an occasional 
fistic encounter were their amusements, each one 
having his own pet hobby, and grudging no sacri- 
fice of his hard-earned money for its gratification. 

The wife had usually no say in such matters, 
but sometimes a wife who had been decently 
brought up would by every wile try to draw the 
husband from such expensive and demoralizing 
amusements, but the ruling passion was hard to 
master. I knew a case of one such woman who 
succeeded in getting her husband to allow her so 
much of his earnings for the support of herself 
and children, and so methodical and frugal was 
she, that erelong she succeeded in clothing herself 
and their children so respectably, that they were 
able to go to church. This brought the usual re- 
spect with it from the church goers, and on one 
occasion after a sick spell, the husband expressed 
a wish that he could join them, but he had no 
suitable clothes. The wife thereupon induced him 
to part with his game cocks, the proceeds to be 
kept by her, and added to by him at the rate 
of two shillings per week, till there was sufficient 
to get him a church suit. The time soon came 
round when she found there was enough, and with 
a laudable desire, not wishing that the merchants 
or neighbors in the store at the time should sus- 
pect she had any hand in the turn matters had 
taken, she placed the little sum in her husband's 
hands, that he might manfully pay for the clothes 
himself. So they set out together on a beautiful 
summer evening to make the purchase, she fjcl):ig 
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highly elated at the prospect of her man being 
respected like the rest. 

Unfortunately when near the end of their jour- 
ney, they came on a crowd formed circular fashion, 
looking on at a cock fight, and he insisted on 
having just one more look over their shoulder 
to see how he could stand it, but still more unfor- 
tunately one of the birds engaged in the fight 
was one of those he had parted with, and before 
his wife knew he was shouting: "A pound on the 
black." This was at once taken, as were his future 
offers, until all his savings were on the black. 
Finally the black was lying in the ring, helpless 
and beaten, and the Sunday suit was relinquished, 
and the husband and wife ruefully retraced their 
steps home instead of to the store. 

Such a woman, however, was not to be beaten 
by one overthrow, and she ultimately succeeded; 
and in after life the husband used to tell the story 
against himself, as a warning to others not to 
trifle with their besetting sin. They got on well 
in the world, and if the ambitious little woman 
did not get all she wished, she came pretty near 
doing so, exemplifying an old saying, "that if a 
woman sets out to have a silk gown, she will end 
in getting at least the sleeve of one." 

The care usually taken of a bull dog by the 
husband generally exceeded the care he took of 
his children, and his feeling was that nothing 
could please the dog better than to have a fight 
with another. On one Sunday evening I met an 
old miner named McCluckey leading his dog, and 
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as he was some distance away from home, I asked 
him where he had been. 

"Oh,'" he said, "master, I was just o'er at 
Chapel Hall gieing the pup a bit mouthful." 

It was quite usual for the sons of employers 
to have one of the workmen set aside a room in 
his house and attend to his cocks or dogs, for 
which he got an allowance. 

James Merry, the iron master, when a youth, 
was well known to have such an establishment 
at nearly every work his father had, and when 
old Mr. Wilson, a neighboring iron master, repri- 
manded him for it and threatened to report him 
to his father, his only excuse was, "Well, if I keep 
game cocks, your son keeps game hens." 

Miners were quite as much given to strikes on 
account of wages and other supposed grievances 
then as they are now, and when anything was in 
the wind the first one down in the morning would 
wait a short way in from the bottom of the 
shaft until all the others had come, and then a 
meeting was held. The chairman was usually one 
of the older hands, and kept order while those 
who could speak had their say. The general re- 
sult of such meetings was an idle day, and a 
deputation sent to the master. The deputation 
or committee when appointed would rehearse what 
they meant to say to him, and how boldly and 
manfully they would do so, but not usually when 
in the "presence," remembered old Geordie Baff's 
advice before they set out, "I'm saying, chappies, 
quietness is best." The Scotch miner, though 
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"dour as a door nail," when once embarked in a 
fight with the powers that be, was quiet and 
reasonable individually, but an eternal adherent 
to the "body or union." 

Many of such meetings I attended, for though 
at the first some of the men were not sure about 
the manager's son being let into their secrets, the 
word soon went round that "Sandy" could be 
trusted and those objections were removed, and it 
is with a loving memory I now recall many in- 
cidents of confidence and kindness extended to 
me by my fellow workmen while only a boy and 
which followed and strengthened my whole after 
life. While with them I was in every sense of the 
term of them, and ever considered it my simple 
duty when I could do them no good at least to 
do them no harm. The young helpers thus early 
taught to believe with their seniors in the maxim 
that "union is strength," were not above at times 
like Walter Scott's " Hall o' the Wynd," having a 
fight for their own hand, and whenever they 
wanted an idle day to attend a circus or some 
other amusement, found means to bring about 
the desired end. 

One instance will suffice. The underground 
horse hauled four cars at a time, and to attach 
the cars together, nine couplings or short chains 
with a hook at each end were necessary, three at 
the pit bottom, three at the place the load was 
made ready, and three on the way. These were 
all secured by the boys and their absence not dis- 
covered until the day's hauling was ready to be- 
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gin. To wait for others being procured or made 
was out of the question, for no matter how insig- 
nificant the cause, the miner is always easily per- 
suaded to take a day off. At the same time it 
was thought quite necessary to find out "the 
nigger in the pile," and a meeting was called. 
The whole crowd seated themselves along one of 
the entries, two of the elders being seated at the 
end of the row. Each man and boy then passed 
them and was given a short piece of straw, the 
intimation going round that luck would give the 
thief the longest straw. When all had been sup- 
plied, they then returned, handing back their straw, 
when it was expected the culprit would nip a bit 
off his secretly, so that there would be no chance 
of his being caught. The straws when given out 
were all of equal length of course, but some of 
the boys, having gone through a similar trial 
before, enlightened the others, and on this oc- 
casion they were all returned as received and the 
idle day was declared. 

To my mind the chief evil in those idle days is 
the feeling that the workmen think they cannot 
enjoy them without indulging more or less in 
strong drink, thus lighting the candle at both 
ends, spending their earnings and unfitting them- 
selves for making more for a day or two after. 

It was then considered indispensable that every 
change in the condition of the men should be 
celebrated in drink. The new-comer had to pay his 
entry, and marriage, the arrival of a child, and 
even a funeral could not be conducted without 
the bottle. 
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When New Year's morning came rotind, each one 
had to visit his neighbor with the bottle, fol- 
lowed by one of his boys with slices of currant 
bun or short cake, and on ordinary occasions 
if a friend paid a visit when the cupboard was 
empty, it was considered no way out of place to 
send to a neighbor's for the loan of the bottle, 
bread and cheese, to treat a friend who had unex- 
pectedly called. 

I only recollect partaking of whiskey on two 
occasions at that earl}' period, and I became sick 
on both. The first time was while working the 
engine, and "Old Robin" had quite a time rubbing 
my face and head with snow, to make me sober 
before I went home 

The second time was one of the idle daj-s in the 
mine, when it was arranged that after putting off 
our workmg clothes each one was to attend a 
meeting and drink an entry. It used to be the 
belief of the workmen that they were more easily 
made drunk with their working clothes on, than 
after they were changed. I accordingly donned a 
clean suit of white moleskins, brushed myself up 
to the satisfaction and pride of mj mother, went 
off carrying m3'self no doubt like a gentleman of 
fashion with a grace said to be peculiar to a 
few and soon reached the meeting One round ol 
drink after another came my way, but after the 
second, my memory proved treacherous, and I 
went to sleep on the heap of slack coal on which 
we were all seated. My sleep sobered me, but I 
had rolled about some and oh, the sight ol mj'^ 
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moleskins ! I could not go home before dark, 
when I slipped into my little room followed by 
mother. I told just how it had been, when she 
at once helped me to bed, and took my clothes, 
put them in a tub of water, and they were as 
white as ever when next wanted, none except 
mother being any the wiser. Had the governor 
caught me, I expect there would have been room 
for my saying more, for though never a teeto- 
taler himself, and though all his life he took his 
glass in reason, I never once saw him tipsy, or 
even what may be called with drink on him. I 
never heard him use an oath, nor profane word, 
and he is now 98 years of age. 

I thus worked away happily for three years, 
becoming gradually more useful to Brown, and 
proficient in digging coal, had risen to a half, 
then to three quarter turn, and was looking hope- 
fully forward to getting a full man's turn. I had 
been attending night school for over a year, was 
improving some and felt quite content with my 
lot. 

All this time my father's charge had been grad- 
ually increasing and with his improved circum 
stances the edict went forth that I was to get an 
opportunity to improve my education by being 
sent to a Glasgow school with my sister Isabella, 
who was going to learn dress-making. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Education. 

The home and religious exercises were kept up 
with a regularity and warmth which now aston- 
ishes me, and so soon as father's charge allowed 
him to remain indoors until the family were all 
astir for the day, he had family worship in the 
morning, as well as in the evening. 

Though of a cheerful nature in the main, a 
vein of seriousness ran through his life. He rel- 
ished a harmless joke, but took no part in any of 
the amusements common to his time or class. 
Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, were his 
ideas of a proper life, and the old farmer's entry 
in his diary would have suited father's life from 
January to December — "Dibbled in the beans; 
and read Job." 

A regular attendant at his own church, he, 
however, lost no opportunity of attending neigh- 
boring ones when any celebrated preacher was to 
officiate. The summer communion of the parish 
churches was greatly [taken advantage of by 
surrounding farmers, fuer's and the public gen- 
erally, and there is no doubt that Burns' "Holy 
Fair" truthfully describes many of the scenes to 
be witnessed at those communions. 

32 
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The body of the church was occupied by the 
communicants, and after a short sermon appli- 
cable to the occasion, or fencing the tables (as 
it was called), and exhorting the iirst company 
of communicants by the resident minister, some 
popular clergyman from a neighboring parish or 
city took his place] and conducted the services 
for the following tables, which generally num- 
bered four and sometimes five. To accommodate 
the overflow a small pulpit, or tent, occupied the 
center of the burial ground, or church yard, and 
several ministers in turn addressed the crowd 
which sat around on the tombstones. In close 
proximity to the parish churches was usually 
to be found the change house or hostelry for the 
accommodation of "man and beast," and it was 
too often the case as the day wore on, 

"There's some are fu' o' love divine; 
There's some are fu' o' brandy." 

When I was a mere boy, father took me along 
with him to a few of those gatherings, and I 
have heard a minister preaching and calling on 
the people to repent in the enclosure, and the 
lads and lassies on the outside hugging, laughing 
and singing. This was after they had got the 
midday refreshments, which had the usual effect 
of inaking them regardless of the proprieties. 

"Lezze me on drink; it gies us mair 
Than either school or college; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fu' o' knowledge." 
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The sincere and sober minded no doubt at- 
tended those meetings* with the very best inten- 
tions, and to take the advantage of an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some popular divine, but the 
young and thoughtless brought discredit on 
them, and rightly brought the caustic pen of 
Bums to help in their condemnation, and I ques- 
tion if all the exhortations from the pulpit had the 
influence of that one poem. Happily such scenes 
are all done away with now, and even the change 
house so close to the church is a thing of the 
past. 

The ministers of those days naturally accommo- 
dated their language and exhortations to the sim- 
ple minds of their rural hearers and in their prayers, 
petitions were wont to be made for the kind of 
weather they thought most desirable for their 
part of the country. The scientific rain-producers 
not having then appeared, the weather regulator 
must have had difficulty in complying with their 
varied requests. The familiar intercourse held by 
the old Scotch divines with the Most High was 
no doubt sincere. Believing implicitly that "The 
prayer of the righteous man availeth much," he 
had no hesitation in making his temporal 
requests at the throne of grace. It no doubt 
pleased the farmers when their land was parched 
for want of rain to hear their minister pleading 
their case, and though done sometimes in a rather 
familiar way, that only added to their gratifica- 
tion. The Rev. Mr. Wilkie, of Holytown, was as 
much given to that homely way of praying as 
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his neighbors. He used in ordinary conversation 
the expression of "Mark you," very often; so 
much so that he was known among his friends by 
it. One season had been a particularly dry one 
and on Sunday he prayed earnestly for rain to 
make the crops grow so that there might be 
sufficient food in the land, and closed by adding : 
"For, mark you. Lord, we have not had a drop 
of rain for six weeks." It was no doubt on ac- 
count of the attack made by Burns on the clergy ; 
the "unca guid," and the hypocrisy shown by 
professing Christians, that his poems found no 
place openly in the libraries of ministers or strict 
Presbyterians, and I can only recollect one in- 
stance of a quotation of any length having been 
made from his poems in a Scotch pulpit. It was 
by the Rev. Dr. Gillan, in referring to the disrup- 
tion of the free church, with which movement he 
had no sympathy, but remained staunch with the 
old "Kirk." 

"O, leeie me on my spinning-wheel, 
And leeze me on my rock and reel; 
Frae tap to tae it deeds me bee'n, 
And haps me fiel and warm at een; 
I'll set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the simmer sun, 
Blest wi' content, and milk and meal — 
O, leeze me on my spinning-wheel." 

It is not SO in other lands ; his beautiful sayings 
are often reproduced in the pulpit, but that the 
feeling referred to was very common in Scotland, 
in the early part of the century, is no doubt 
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true. This was recalled to my mind by the say- 
ing of a clergyman in Tennessee. I heard him 
preach and waited after the sermon to make his 
acquaintance. He was very glad to meet a coun- 
tryman and said : "I had one hearer to-day who 
could appreciate a quotation I made : 

I "O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 

' To see ourselves as ithers see us." 

I said, "Yes, and I thought at the time you 
would have been bold to have made it from a 
Scotch pulpit." 

"That is true," he said, "but they know noth- 
ing of that feeling here." 

After a few months in the day-school in Glas- 
gow, and seeing an advertisement for an office 
boy in the Glasgow Herald newspaper, out of 
curiosity I applied for it, and, to my astonish- 
ment, I received a request to call. This I did, 
and got the situation. 

My employer was a lawyer, well advanced in 
life, and really retired from active business, but 
he kept an office in Hutchinson Street for the sake 
of the fees he received from a few trust estates for 
which he had been clerk for many years. He only 
came to attend meetings once or twice in the 
month, leaving me as his sole representative to 
collect a few accounts and copy legal documents 
for my employment. I had a wearisome time of 
it during the day, but attended evening classes 
and improved almost as much as I had been 
doing in the day classes. Besides, I had two 
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shillings and sixpence per week, thereby enabling 
me on Saturday night to go to a penny theatre 
on the Green, and once of a while to David Prince 
Miller and Anderson's (The Wizard of the North) 
exhibition. I have a faint recollection of the 
blood and thunder pieces acted in the penny 
booths, especially during the fair time, and soon 
became satiated with the demoralizing scenes. 
Anderson built a large brick theatre at that time 
with good stock actors, taking the leading parts 
himself, but the only play leaving any impression 
on my mind from its emotional character was 
"Wandering Steenie." 

The new theatre met the fate of theatres gen- 
erally by being burnt to the ground, which caused 
Anderson to resume his jugglery in less preten- 
tious quarters. My frequent attendance soon 
made me understand the modus operandi of most 
of his tricks, and then I ceased going and de- 
voted my spare evenings to the society of my 
pure-minded and beautiful sister, who, many 
years ago, after her marriage with a highly re- 
spectable gentleman, Robert Baird, Architect and 
Coal Master, Airdrie, to my great grief, was 
called home. In my attempt to increase my small 
wages, another advertisement in the Herald at- 
tracted my attention, and my application was 
again successful. 

This time my services were transferred to Mr 
Bogle, auctioneer. Exchange Place, but as my 
sister considered it her duty to inform my father 
of my proceedings, he spoke to his friend, John 
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Lamont, coal mercliant, and after a few months' 
experience with the auctioneer, I joined Lamont 
and acted as his bill clerk at the Monkland Canal 
Basin 

My salary here was ten pounds a year, with a 
promise of a raise if I gave satisfaction. One 
year at this business gave me an insight into the 
ways and character of the "chaps and carters" of 
Glasgow, who carted the coal for shipment to 
the Broomielaw. 

That Mr. Lamont was satisfied with my services 
was evidenced by his presenting me with ten 
pounds on my leaving at the end of the year. 
Father, whose circumstances kept on improving, 
thought I would be the better ot a little brushing 
tip at boarding school, and aftei spending my 
ten pounds on a trip to Ireland, going by way 
of Belfast, Portadown, Drogheda to Dublin, taking 
in Phoenix Park and other sights, and returning 
to Glasgow by steamer, I was sent to Rothesay, 
Island of Bute, to be under the care of John 
Fulton, ex-parochial teacher. My stay there, 
tfitiugh only for six months, was of the greatest 
advantage to me, as my mind began to open to 
the necessity of acquiring book knowledge, and 
the pleasure arising from its possession. 

John Fulton was a bom gentleman, a scholar 
and a Christian. Shortly after I left he was made 
rector of the Normal Seminary of Edinburgh, 
and at this day the warm feeling of respect is as 
strong toward him as while enjoying his personal 
friendship over forty years ago. The six months 
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spent with Mr. Fulton was really the only syste- 
matic education I got, and when I stepped on 
board the "Dunrobin Castle," to leave the hospit- 
able and lovely island, it was with the feeling 
that I was leaving behind me all that was good, 
soul-satisfying and endearing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Apprenticeship. 

After a short interregnum at home, I was ap- 
prenticed for three years to learn mining and 
civil engineering with a Mr. George Simpson (who, 
though of the same name, was no relation), then 
about to begin business on his own account in 
Glasgow. I started along with him, and was his 
first apprentice. We had ample work from the out- 
set. Mr. Neil Robson, with whom Mr. Simpson 
had been for years, gave him the mining part of 
his business, he himself devoting his whole time to 
the civil, as likely to be more remunerative, the 
mania for building railways being then in full 
force in the British Isles. 

From my past experience in the mines, and oc- 
casionally handling the compass, a very few weeks 
satisfied Mr. Simpson that I could be trusted to 
do surveys alone, and so I was given a chain- 
man and sent out. The first survey I made for 
hire was at Newarthill. I felt some inches higher 
when the workings were extended on the plan, 
and the cost entered up to my principal's credit. 

During the first year there were five apprentices 
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added to the establishment, two brothers of Mr. 
Simpson, Bob and Sandy, Robert Watson, Peter 
MacKellar and John Hendrie. There was abun- 
dant work for all, and the business extended over 
the whole mining district of Scotland, thereby 
giving me an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with all those interested in mining and obtaining 
a general knowledge of that industry. Shortly' 
after Alexander joined, a letter came addressed 
to me, and our names being the same, he opened 
it, much to my annoyance. It seemed necessary, as 
we had the prospect of bemg years together, that 
something should be done to avoid similar mis- 
takes, so after due consideration I adopted a mid- 
dle name, taking my mother's maiden name of 
Gray, and though baptized simply Alexander Simp- 
son, I have since been known as Alexandei Gray 
Simpson, which soon resolved itself into A. G. in 
the office and outside. 

It is with perhaps a pardonable pride I still 
think of the hard work accomplished during the 
years of my apprenticeship, and that in no in- 
stance was a mistake of any magnitude made. 

It sometimes happened that the correctness of 
a survey was doubted, but on investigation found 
to be correct. An instance of this kind caused 
much speculation and ill feeling for a time and 
may be related. An iron ore mine near Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow, had been surveyed by me and a 
course given so that all the ore might be taken 
out close to the march line. When the succeeding 
six months' survey came around, and the railway 
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mania having partly expended itself, Mr. Robson 
resolved to take back those cases of mine surveys 
where his name was mentioned in the lease. He 
accordingly took a mining assistant into his busi- 
ness and sent him to do the survey of the mine 
referred to. He had no sooner done so than a 
great noise was made that an encroachment of an 
alarming extent had been caused by the previous 
survey being wrong, and that the damage would 
amount to thousands of pounds. As my principal 
would likely be held responsible, he came to me 
in a towering rage, and in language more forcible 
than elegant, asked what I had been thinking 
about. I was quite aware of the great importance 
of the survey, and had been very careful with 
it. Believing I was right, I quietly said so, and 
suggested that he go and prove it himself. I 
thus took high ground, but that same night, 
after business hours, I slipped out to the mine 
with my compass and chain. The main entry 
branched off on the square twenty-five feet back 
from the shaft, and to facihtate the turning of 
the cars or buggies, a space was made with metal 
plates at the junction. I had taken the line of 
the mid-wall of the shaft, measuring twenty feet 
without any compass bearing and caused the 
sight lamp to be placed there, went in the entry 
as far as the light could be seen and took the 
bearing back on it. 

"That is not the way Mr. Robertson did it," 
said the underground foreman. 

"How did he do it, pray?" 
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"Why, he planted his compass here and took 
his first bearing to the shaft, and his second to 
where you now are." 

"Oh, he did?" 

"Why, yes, and it seemed to me the proper 
way to do." 

"Well, perhaps so, but I will not trouble you 
any more to-night." 

I went up the shaft and returned to town. 
The following day my principal renewed the sub- 
ject more warmly than before, his night's sleep 
having increased instead of lessened the enormity 
of the offense and its probable consequences to 
him in money, and even worse — his professional 
reputation. 

With the fortification my visit to the mine had 
given me, I was even quieter and more positive 
than before, and on being asked what I proposed 
to do or suggest, I answered : "I do not propose 
to do anything and have no suggestions to make 
other than I did yesterday." 

Later on in the day he came from his room 
and said : "Well, Alick, I have made up my mind 
to go out with you to the mine and see about 

that thing. Get your compass and chain 

and come along." 

I said: "That's right; I'm glad you are going, 
but I won't." 

Staggered enough by my answer to make him 
cool, he said: "And what's your reason, pray?" 

"A very simple one. I have now done surveys 
for you for two years and have never, in that 
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time, been required to do the same one twice, 
and I do not propose to begin now." 

"Well, I will go myself, and if I find you wrong, 
I will break every bone in your body when I get 
back." 

"All right; I will be here." 

So off he went, and I put on my hat and fol- 
lowed him at a distance. After he had got safely 
on top of the omnibus, and made himself com- 
fortable for the journey, I stepped up and said : 
"If you will come down, I want to speak to you." 
His first impulse was evidently to give me some 
of the talk I had had before, the second, to de- 
scend and say: "Well, what do you want?" 

"I just wanted to say that Robertson planted 
his compass on the metal plates for his first view, 
and thej^ of course attracted the needle and set 
him off increasing the error with every view he 
took, and, thinking you might do the same, I 
felt inclined to warn you before you went out." 

This was the last I heard of the matter until 
years after, while in London with Robertson, 
when he laughingly talked over it. 

Robertson has been for many years, and still is, 
one of the most prominent mining engineers in 
Scotland ; indeed, he and my namesake, the 
"Sandy" of my apprenticeship, divide the honors 
of the profession between them in that country. 

Owing to the lowness of the workings and con- 
sequent necessity of having to use a small instru- 
ment in surveying them, the miner's compass is 
almost universally used in Scotland. In America, 
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where the seams are thicker, the transit is used 
and without comparison is the more accurate 
instrument. 



CHAPTER V. 
Loadstones or Magnets. 

A short description of the loadstone or magnet, 
named also loadstone and adamant stone, may 
not be uninteresting to the reader. 

Loadstone is generally found associated with 
iron and was well known to the ancients who 
discovered its strong and marvellous attraction 
of iron, though they did not know the cause. The 
discovery of its magnetic movement to the north 
and south gave scientists the first impulse to 
fathom the cause of its wonderful power. 

William Gilbert, the earliest classical writer on 
terrestrial magnetism, regards the discovery of the 
mariner's compass as a Chinese invention and 
says : 

"The people of Melfi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
were the first to construct a mariner's compass, 
about the year 1300, having been taught its 
value by a fellow citizen named Joannes Goia, 
who had obtained his knowledge from Marco 
Polo, who, about the year 1260, learned the art 
of the compass in China." 

In this Gilbert was mistaken, as shown by his 
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translator, P, Fleury Mottelay: "That before 
Marco Polo set out on his travels, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the mariner's compass 
had been mentioned by writers as early as 1190, 
and some think Solomon, King of Judea, taught 
the use of the compass to his pilots when they 
brought gold from the Western Indies." 

Sebastian Cabot first discovered that the mag- 
netized iron (needle) varied. 

The difference between loadstones rests on their 
respective powers, but the ancients based their 
difference on the color. 

The substance is common to all lands and 
differs in color as much as the soils do, but the 
most powerful have been found in Siberia and the 
Hartz. 

The magnets from Magnesia, in Macedonia were 
red and black; those from Boeotia, red rather 
than black; those from the Frond black without 
strength; those from Asian Magnesia, white with- 
out power of attracting iron, and resembling 
pumice. 

A strong loadstone and one that under experi- 
ment demonstrates its power, generally resembles 
unpolished iron and usually is found in iron 
mines. Sometimes it is found also forming a con- 
tinuous vein by itself. Such loadstones are im- 
ported from the East Indies, China and Bengal, 
and they are of the color of iron, or of a dark 
blood-red or liver color. Some of these, though 
weighing but one pound themselves, will lift four 
ounces, half a pound, and even a whole pound of 
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iron. The bluer the loadstone is in color, the 
more powerful it is. 

There are loadstones very heavy, and others 
very light; some less powerful; some firm and 
tough; others pliable. 

All magnets cannot be properly called stones, 
as some represent rocks, others metallic ores, and 
others clods of earth. 

The loadstone has two poles, a northern and a 
southern, and these poles look toward the poles 
of the earth and move toward them and are 
subject to them. Thev are of all shapes, but the 
spherical form being that of the earth, is the best 
fitted for experimenting with. To find poles an- 
swering to the earth's, take in your hand the 
round stone, and lay on it a needle or a piece of 
iron wire. The ends of the wire move round their 
middle point and suddenly come to a standstill. 
Then move the wire or centre of the wire to 
another point, and so to a third and a fourth, 
always marking the stone along the length of the 
wire where it stands still; the lines so marked 
will exhibit circljes like meridians on the stone; 
and they will all come together at the poles of 
the stone. 

Exhalations from the earth are the remote 
cause of the generation of metals ; the proximate 
cause is the fluid from the exhalation; like the 
blood and the semen in the generation of ani- 
mals. These exhalations and the fluids produced 
from them enter the more interior and more homo- 
geneous matter of the globe, and in time there 
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results a vein of iron, or loadstone is produced, 
which is nothing but a noble iron ore. 

Iron is produced not only in the common 
mother earth, but sometimes also in the air, in 
the uppermost clouds from the earth's vapor. It 
has frequently descended in the form of iron 
rain; masses of iron have also frequently fallen 
from the clouds weighing several pounds. These 
occurrences because they happen seldom, seem to 
be portents, like the earth-rains and stone-showers 
mentioned in the annals of the Romans. That 
it ever rained other metals is not mentioned. It 
does not appear that gold, silver, lead, tin or 
zinc ever fell from heaven, but copper has some- 
times been observed to fall from the clouds — a 
metal not differing much from iron. Exhalations 
of such matter sent forth with some violence 
may, with the concurrence of powerful agencies, 
become condensed in the upper regions, and so 
may be evolved a certain monstrous progeny 
of iron. 

A meteoric stone, which is described by Pliny as 
being as large as a wagon, fell near ^gospotami, 
in Asia Minor, in 467 B. C. About A. D. 1500 a 
stone weighing 1,400 pounds fell in Mexico and is 
now in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 
The largest meteoric masses on record were heard 
of first by Captain Ross, the Arctic explorer, 
through some Esquimaux. These lay on the 
west coast of Greenland and were subsequently 
found by the Swedish exploring party of 1870. 
One of them, now in the Royal Museum of Stock- 
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holm, weighs over 50,000 pounds and is the larg- 
est specimen known. 

Two remarkable meteorites have fallen in Iowa 
within the past thirty years. On Feb. 12, 1875, 
an exceedingly brilliant meteor, in the form of an 
elongated horseshoe, was seen throughout a re- 
gion of at least 400 miles in length and 250 in 
breadth, lying in Missouri and Iowa. It is de- 
scribed as "without a tail, but having a flowing 
jacket of flame. Detonations were heard so violent 
as to shake the earth and to jar the windows 
like the shock of an earthquake," as it fell, about 
10 :30 P. M., a few miles east of Marengo, Iowa. 
The ground for the space of seven miles in length 
by two to four miles in breadth, was strewn with 
fragments of this meteor varying in weight from 
a few ounces to seventy-four pounds. On May 
10, 1879, a large and extraordinary luminous 
meteor exploded with terrific noise, followed at 
slight intervals with less violent detonations, 
and struck the earth in the edge of a ravine near 
Estherville, E-mmet County, Iowa, pentrating to 
a depth of fourteen feet. Within two miles other 
fragments were found, one of which weighed 170 
pounds and another thirty-two pounds. The prin- 
cipal mass weighed 431 pounds. All the discov- 
ered parts aggregated about six hundred pounds. 
The one of 170 pounds is now in the cabinet of 
the State University of Minnesota. The composi- 
tion of this aerolite is peculiar in many respects, 
but, as in nearly all aerolites, there is a con- 
siderable proportion of iron and nickel. 
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It 19 generally held that meteors at one time 
or atiixther formed internal parts of a comet. 
The meteor enters the earth's atmosphere from 
without with a velocity in its orbit which is 
nineteen miles per second. By the resistance it 
meets in penetrating the air, the light and the 
other phenomena of the luminous train are pro- 
duced. Many small meteorites are undoubtedly 
consumed by this iire, caused by friction, before 
they reach the earth's surface 

Iron when floated in water, assumes like the 
loadstone, a north and south direction, coming 
to a stand still at those points, where if turned 
away it comes back to them again A rod of 
iron suspended by a thread becomes magnetized. 
Gold, silver, copper and tin pertain to water, but 
iron is earthy. 

Loadstone is chiefly earthy : next after it comes 
iron ore or weak loadstone, and thus loadstone 
is by origin and nature ferruginous, and iron 
magnetic, and the two are one in species. Iron 
ore in the furnace yields iron; loadstone in the 
furnace yields iron also, but of a far finer quality, 
called steel. 

The better sort of iron ore is weak loadstone, 
the best loadstone is the most excellent iron ore. 

We can only reach the inner parts of the globe 
a very short way, certainly not more than 3,000 
or 4,000 feet,' and that is little compared with the 
6,872 miles of its diameter. But sufficient is 
known of the bowels of the earth to warrant the 
conclusion that it is a solid body; that the seas 
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only fill the hollows around its surface, having 
rarely a depth of one mile and not often exceed- 
ing 5,000 feet. 

The loadstone possesses the actions peculiar to 
the globe of attraction, polarity and revolution 
and taking its position in the universe according 
to the law of the whole; in short, it has all the 
potency of the earth's core and of its inmost 
viscera. All magnetic bodies are governed, con- 
trolled and regulated by the earth, subject to it 
in all their movements, and are in accord with 
its geometry and form. The greater part of the 
visible earth is also magnetic and has magnetic 
movement. Loadstone is the one primary earth- 
substance exhibiting always and everywhere the 
characteristics of its mother, and has the honor of 
possessing when freed from matter foreign to its 
nature the primal form of things terrestrial. 

The center of the magnetic forces in the earth as 
the center of the earth and the general variation 
in the needle is caused by the inequalities of the 
earth's surface. Variation of the needle in its 
daily use is caused by the local presence of iron 
substances. 

Sir Robert A. Ball, Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry in the University of Cambridge, 
says in his "Starry Realms" : "It is the func- 
tion of the sun's attracting power to constrain 
the earth to follow that orbit in which she per- 
forms her annual revolution, and the same office 
i? also filled by the sun in the guidance of the 
several planets which, like our earth, are con- 
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trolled by the one great central power. It is also 
the sun that provides the heat by which life is 
sustained. It's the great dispenser of light to the 
surrounding worlds, and the functions of the sun 
illustrate other branches of science." 

The swing of the magnetic needle is also con- 
nected with sunbeams. 

The globe is hurrying along at a pace of eigh- 
teen miles a second and if not controlled by the 
sun's attraction would be no longer restrained to 
revolve in a circle, but would at once start off in 
a straight line through space. Every minute 
would take us more than a 1,000 miles and by 
the time 100 days had elapsed we should be 
twice as far from the sun as we are at present, 
and his heat and light would be reduced to one- 
fourth of what we now enjoy. 

There seems sufficient reason for the belief that 
the heat at present emitted from the sun is 
neither greater nor less to any appreciable extent 
than that which our luminary used to dispose 
ages ago. 

The records of the rocks demonstrate that our 
globe has passed through many striking vicissi- 
tudes so far as heat and cold are concerned. 
Opinion is divided as to what the cause of those 
changes may have been, but most are agreed 
that the changes have not been due to any act- 
ual variation in the amount of heat radiated 
from the sun. 

The maintenance of heat in the sun canno-t 
be explained by combustible substances in the sun 
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itself, by its contraction into a more solid and 
cooling body, but rather in the transformation 
into heat of something which was originally of a 
mechanical nature. It has been conjectured that 
the friction of the meteors which are incessantly 
entering into the sun may produce light and heat 
in sufficient quantity to aid in the maintenance 
of the sun's ordinary expenditure b}' radiation, 
but this could only be to a small extent. 

A multitude of observations point irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the sun is not a solid 
body. Our satellite is eminently a solid as op- 
posed to a gaseous object; every feature in the 
moon is permanent and definitely marked, and 
can be observed from year to year in the same 
place and with the same surroundings. But there 
seems to be no permanent object visible on the 
sun. 

Our globe, for instance, is constituted from ma- 
terials which are on the whole so heavy that 
the earth weighs over five times as much as would 
a globe of water of the same size; whereas the 
sun is hardly one and a half times as heavy as a 
globe of water of equal vokime. There can be 
no doubt that the sun is still largely, if not 
wholly, of the gaseous or vaporous character. 

Slowly but surely the sun must ultimately be- 
come a dark globe with no higher temperature 
than that of the surrounding space, and then life 
must vanish from this earth. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Expert Work. 

One of the mining law suits common to old 
countries, where every yard of ground containing 
minerals is valuable, was instituted by the Hur- 
let Alum Company against Lord Glasgow, its 
landlord, and Wilson, his coal tenant, on account 
of the latter removing the coal pillars and let- 
ting the land subside on the alum shale left in 
the waste to mature after falling from the roof. 
The Hurlet Alum Company, having leased the shale 
from his Lordship, erected works for manufactur- 
ing the alum, felt aggrieved that they had not 
been sufficiently protected by the subsequent 
lease of the coal to Wilson, and maintained that 
their interests had greatly suffered, for which 
they asked damages, and that a stop be put to 
the coal operations so far as the removal of the 
pillars was concerned. 

Not alone to ascertain the amount of damage 
so caused, but also the full extent of the waste so 
occupied by pillars and by alum shale, it was 
deemed advisable to have plans made of the 
whole, and as the waste extended to over two 
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hundred acres, this would be a work of magni- 
tude. I was detailed to do it, and the mine be- 
ing a very old one and the pillars small, some 
of them not over thirteen feet in circumference, 
the rooms and entries having been driven with- 
out plan or method, the work was not only 
tedious, but very troublesome, and I spent six 
months in the waste making the survey. 

For my assistant during the whole time I had 
an Irishman, Peter McOuigan, and his son Jim- 
mie, a boy of fifteen years. We met at eight in 
the morning and left off at five in the evening, 
at the entrance to the waste, an in-going eye 
or drift, in the center of a wood. Peter's duty 
was to bring the midday lunch in a basket. 
This generally consisted of biscuits and cheese 
and two bottles of stout. An hour was taken 
for the lunch, from twelve to one, and with a 
smoke and Irish stories, the time passed pleas- 
antly. In appearance Peter was the beau ideal 
of his countrymen, low in stature, ready in wit, 
the true Irish smile, a strong brogue and a happy 
temperament. His tales were racy and generally 
humorous, and whether from the presence of his 
boy, or his sense of what was due to me, were 
generally told in language which did not encroach 
on the proprieties or calculated to offend polite 
ears. 

One evening when in about our fourth month 
of the work we had sat down before going up 
for the day near the center of the waste to have 
a smoke, and I laid my note-book at m^ side 
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till ready to go, and on rising left it there. I did 
not miss it till putting on my overcoat, when I 
reached the entrance to the mine or daylight ; and 
the thought that it contained all my four months' 
labor, and might possibly be lost was not an 
agreeable one, but as by that time I knew al- 
most every inch of the waste, I told Peter to go 
home and I would go back and find it. 

I accordingly set out alone, and in about half 
an hour reached the spot where it was, and put 
it in my pocket, but in the anxiety caused when 
it was missed, I failed to notice my lamp was 
insufficiently supplied with oil and to increase its 
flame before setting out to go back, I knocked 
the lamp on the toe of my boot in the usual 
way, when either from the dust of the decom- 
posed alum shale, or the slow current of air, 
it went out, and to my horror I found I had no 
matches with me. This I was in no way to blame 
for, as it was Peter's business to carry all these 
things with him. My first feeling was a weak- 
ness in the limbs. Becoming calm in my mind, I 
tried to think in which direction I was then stand- 
ing, with the view of trying to find my way out. 
Moving leisurely I soon came up against the pil- 
lars, then stumbling over fallen debris I found 
it necessary to take to my hands and knees. 
Creeping along in this way for some hours I be- 
came exhausted, and concluded to He down for 
the night, in the hope of being searched for and 
found the following day. After lying some time 
I felt a slight breath of fresh air pass over my 
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face, and determined to follow it up, concluding 
it would lead me out. I often lost the feeling 
of the air and lay down again until I became 
sure I had it, and so persevered till I got out, 
near midnight. 

The entrance being in the wood as already 
stated, and the night dark, no ray or gleam of 
light penetrated any distance from its mouth, my 
release was almost as sudden as my capture had 
been. My dinner had been kept waiting for me, 
and the landlady of the hotel had resolved to set 
a hue and cry abroad in the morning, but when 
I appeared white as a ghost, and fairly worn out, 
she was relieved, though it took me some days to 
get over it. 

My notes being completed about two months 
after this, I went back to the office, had the plans 
made and lithographed, and everything put in 
readiness for the trial which shortly followed. 
The work done took the defenders by surprise, 
and it was necessary for me to state on oath, 
that the plans of the underground workings were 
made from actual measurements and not sketched 
as they supposed them to be. To corroborate 
my statements as to this, and to give other 
evidence as to the quality of the alum ore in 
different parts of the waste, Peter was taken as a 
witness before the Lords of Session, who tried 
the case. It was fortunate for the prosecution 
he was so, as he made an excellent witness. His 
appearance when in holiday attire was comical 
in the extreme, and one glance at him was suffi- 
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cicnt to raise a smile. His low stature, happy 
face and unique garb, were perfectly taking. His 
white shirt collar reaching to his eyes, and loud- 
colored neckerchief, with its dangling ends, the 
big snuff brown ulster reaching to his heels, "the 
Paul Pry umbrella" and the long silk hat, with 
its narrow brim, made a tout ensemble quite 
irresistible. Placed in the witness box, and the 
aforesaid hat seemingly his especial care, with 
his handkerchief inside, placed handy by the 
umbrella, he faced the court with a most benign 
smile, ready for action. Having been well coached 
by the solicitor for the prosecution, his examina- 
tion in chief passed off easily. He told of the 
anxious labor bestowed on the survey, his own 
experience in mining generally, his intimate knowl- 
edge of this mine in particular, and the fact that in 
the north waste, where the pillars had been re- 
moved and the shale lost by being covered, the 
shale was much richer than in other parts of 
the mine. He was then left in the hands of the 
advocate for the defense, when the following scene 
took place. 

Advocate Witness— " Mr. McQuigan, I will only 
ask you a few questions." 

W_"A11 right, your honor, but Pater is my 
name; Pater McQuigan." 

Ad—" Well, Peter, may I ask what you are?" 

W— "Surely sir. I am an Irishman, born and 
raised in County Down, where my ould father. 
Heaven bless him, owned as nice a bit of land 
and bog as—" 
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Ad — "Stop, stop, I do not want to know your 
pedigree and history, although both are no doubt 
highly interesting." 

W — "Right for 3'ou, your honor." 

Ad — "What I want to know is your employ- 
ment now, and what you were bred to." 

W — "Well, shure, is not my employment now 
answering your honor's questions? and what is 
an Irish gossoon usually bred to? gathering a 
few praties it may be, driving the pig at rint 
time to market, a taste of the cratur (poteeine) 
before going back, and to twist his shillalah 
round his thumb, and mayhaps, by way of recrea- 
tion, his neighbor's head." 

Ad — "And that was the way your young life 
was spent?" 

W— "Mostly, barrin' once I took Biddy (that's 
Jimmie's mother, you know) and myself to Donny- 
brook, to see the boys and hear Larry Doolin 
play on — " 

Ad — "I am sorry to have to stop you again, 
Mr. McQuigan." 

W— "Pater McQuigan, sor." 

Ad. — "Peter, then, but I fear his Lordship, and 
the gentlemen of the jury, have no wish to hear 
of your Donnybrook experience." 

W. — "Well, that may be so, but I have heard 
tell even judges, when young, were not above — " 

Ad. — "That will do, Peter; what I want to 
know is, if you went to school." 

W. — "No, your honor." 

Ad. — " You cannot even write your own name?" 
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Och, Sliui'e — I'm an IrisliiiKUi." 
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W.— "I can make a mark, and that is enough, 
as I have been told." 

Ad. — "Then not having been to school, you 
cannot be a chemist, and how could you speak 
so confidently of the strength of the alum shale 
in the different parts of the mine?" 

W.— "A kimist, phat's that?" 

Ad.— "A chemist can tell the strength of sub- 
stances by analysing them." 

W.— "Then, be jabbers, I am a kimist, though 
it was unbeknownst to me," and thrusting liis 
left hand in the pocket of his ulster, and bring- 
ing out a handful of the dirty alum shale, he 
said: "Plaize your honor, this is the south 
waste;" then, putting the other hand into his 
right pocket, he pulled out another handful and 
said : " This is the north waste, and if your honor 
will take a mouthful of the one, and then of the 
other, I will lave it to your honor to say which 
is the stronger." 

Peter was right, and amid the laughter follow- 
ing this practical test of the kimist, the advocate 
resumed his seat, and Peter, beaming all over 
with smiles, first cleared the perspiration off his 
brow with his ample handkerchief, picked up his 
hat and umbrella, made a condescending bow 
all round, and stepped down with that jaunty 
and self-approving air which few but an Irishman 
can assume. 

The case, after some additional evidence and 
learned arguments by counsel, was disposed of 
in favor of the pursuers for large damages and 
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all expenses, but whether Peter's by-play helped 
to bring about that result cannot be stated, 
though it put all parties in good humor, and his 
evidence at least did no harm. 

During the greater part of my apprenticeship, 
my sister having got married and left me, I 
boarded with an old Highland widow lady named 
Smith, and had for room-mate James Blackwood, 
clerk in Murray & Cooper's pottery. Blackwood 
was a few years my senior, had been fairly edu- 
cated at home, but still kept up a desultory 
course of study in the evenings, and in this I 
joined him. We would have a month of history, 
a month of French, then an attempt was made 
to learn the violin and flute, but the music proved 
a complete failure, and in its place, and by way 
of recreation, we joined Bolton's dancing class. 
Ingram Street. 

Mrs. Smith, who had seen better days, took 
great interest in my dancing lessons, and I had 
to show off in the kitchen each new step learned, 
after my return from the class. She was deter- 
mined I should learn the sword dance and the 
Highland fling, as these in her estimation were 
the "Alpha and Omega" of all dancing. She was 
a martyr to rheumatism, but when well joined me 
in the dance, and the double course of instruction 
kept me a little ahead of Blackwood. She had 
more than her usual attack one week, and Black- 
wood and I had in a great measure to do for 
ourselves, but all the same I had to keep up my 
performances in the kitchen, where she reclined 
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on a couch. One evening when practicing the 
sword dance, and evidently not doing it to her 
mind, she put out her foot once or twice and 
said, "Do it so." Bit by bit she did more until 
filially she warmed up, forgot her irheumatism, 
and when Blackwood, who had let himself in 
with his pass key, appeared, we were both, to his 
amusement, dancing merrily, and on twitting Mrs. 
Smith about it she laughed and said: "Aye, the 
willing mind." 

Bolton's season was approaching its end, and 
the usual wind-up ball demanding consideration. 
My first difiiculty was my dress, as I had not 
yet been promoted to a dress suit, so on my 
next visit home I laid the case before mother, 
who in turn submitted it to father, the result 
being that she accompanied me to the city, where 
we paid a visit to Black's, in the Gallowgate. 
Different clothes were submitted for our inspection, 
the salesman recommending a black as generally 
worn by young men. Mother, however, said that 
might be, but brown was more durable, and so 
it was decided. I asked one of the young lady 
pupils to be my partner and she consented. The 
night arrived and Mrs. Smith superintended my 
dressing, tied my neckerchief, saw my hair was 
properly brushed, insisted on my wearing her de- 
ceased husband's watch (one of the very old 
make, about the size of a turnip), saw me into 
the cab and off for my partner. Arriving at the 
house before the young lady had finished dressing, 
I had to keep up a conversation with her father, 
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who was a merchant of considerable standing. 
The mother and daughter soon appeared, and 
the lightness of my partner's ball dress and dec- 
orations nearly took my breath away, and I 
stood blushing and "scarce could well behave." 
The mother after eying me critically, seemed sat- 
isfied and was no doubt "well pleased to see 
her daughter respected like the lave." 

We proceeded to the ballroom, and spent a very 
pleasant night, coming home in the early hours, 
when I found Mrs. Smith waiting up for me. 
The watch I had secreted after leaving her, but 
replaced on my vest on my ride home. Mrs. Smith 
failed very fast, and Blackwood and I were com- 
pelled to move into new quarters, where after 
getting over an attack of [|cholera, in which I 
nursed him, and regaining his strength, he mar- 
ried and emigrated to Natal, where he prospered 
in business, but his first wife died, and twenty 
years after he returned to Scotland, married again 
and our intimacy was renewed during his visit. 
Mrs. Smith had years before been gathered to her 
fathers, and the Highland estate which was hers 
"by right," and promised to be left to me, was 
never realized. 

It was my habit to visit home every alternate 
Saturday, for the double purpose of seeing the 
folks, and getting my pocket money out of moth- 
er's milk pouch, which she carried inside of her 
dress. Father was always very close, and allowed 
me nothing but what was absolutely necessary to 
pay my board, and on one occasion when I asked 
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him for something to hold the fair with Kke others, 
he handed me sixpence. Mother on the other hand, 
having a more intelHgent idea of what a young 
man really needs, always had my allowance in 
her pouch ready for me, and stood calmly while 
I put my hand in and took it out on leaving. 

But father, observing that I had added a fob 
chain and other trifles to my person, said: "Liz- 
zie, I do not know where that boy gets the money 
to buy these gimcracks with." 

"Oh," said she, "he sometimes does odd jobs 
on his own account, you know, but in any case 
he gets nothing from me." 

This went on for years, and he was never the 
wiser. When I had any pressing want or any 
new fancy to indulge, I had only to speak of it 
casually beforehand, and if it seemed reasonable, 
as I took care it generally did, invariably when 
I inserted my hand into the oouch before leaving 
the needful was there. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Religion. 

About the time I now speak of the disruption 
from the old^kirk took place and the Free Church 
was formed. Father had for years been an elder 
in the Quod Sacra Church, Mr. Murdoch being the 
minister. But though the minister stuck to the 
old flag, the session came out, and as a family 
we then joined the Free High Church in Airdrie, 
where my father was again made an elder and has 
remained one ever since. While attending the Free 
High Church, an old schoolmate, Miss Jeanie 
Cowie, occupied with her family the front seat 
in the gallery, and though our acquaintance had 
been in abeyance since our school days, we soon 
found ourselves "looking as if we were not look- 
ing at each other," and with all due respect to 
the minister, my attendance at church seemed to 
become more a matter of pleasure and duty than 
before, but of this renewed intimacy I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. On the Sundays spent 
in Glasgow, I did not connect myself with any 
church but wandered around to the most popu- 
lar preachers, my favorites in the forenoon being 
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Wardlaw, and Dr. King, both noted as lecturers, 
and in the afternoon. Dr. Gillon of St. John's, 
Anderson of John St., Dr. Norman McCleod of 
the Barony, and others. 

Wardlaw's lectures on the Old Testament and 
King's on the infant science of geology gave me 
great pleasure, and the latter was the cause of in- 
ducing me to make my first acquaintance with the 
works of Lyall, Hugh] Miller, and Page. With New- 
ton, Milton and others, piety found in Dr. King a 
"friend in the friends of science, and true prayer 
.flowed from lips wet with Castilian dews." 

At the time referred to. Dr. King delivered a 
course of lectures on geology, with the ostensible 
purpose of showing that nothing in the science 
ran counter to the religion of the Bible, but evi- 
dently with the more immediate object of coun- 
teracting the statements of an atheist who had a 
short time before lectured in the city and made 
much of the Mosaic account of the world having 
been made in six days. Instead of days, Dr. 
King read periods and showed that " one day 
was with the Lord as a thousand years and a 
thousand years as one day," and that he who 
made the heaven and the earth, revealing its 
date to Moses, was not mistaken in its age. Since 
then nature's secrets have been gradually unlocked 
and a power given over the materials of the earth 
not dreamed of by our forefathers. 

It is now shown conclusively that during un- 
told ages the land was covered by the sea, and 
at places has again become land; that at a cer- 
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tain period of its existence it was covered by a 
luxurious growth of vegetable matter, which by 
force of pressure and chemical action assumed a 
new character, was stored away for future use 
and is now being hewed from nature's bosom in 
the shape of coal and other minerals and in 
some cases flowing spontaneously as oil ; that 
the appearance of animal life came by slow 
degrees from its most simple form to man ; 
that the active agents of lime and silica have 
united the once disintegrated parts of the earth 
into solid bodies, uniting its many valuable min- 
erals and precious stones for man's use and adorn- 
ment. 

Among all the means thus afforded to geolo- 
gists for direct estimates of the earth's age, per- 
haps the most reliable is by comparing the pres- 
ent rate of denudation of continental areas with 
the aggregate of the greatest thickness of the 
strata of successive time divisions. Even this 
method, however, is uncertain, depending, as it 
does, on the varying opinions of different geolo- 
gists. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, President of the British 
Association, says: "The time required for the 
formation of all the stratified rocks of the earth's 
crust may have ranged from 73,000,000 to 
680,000,000 years." Professor Haughton takes 
200,000,000 as his minimum. Dana, from the 
same method, conjectures that the earth's age may 
be about 48,000,000 years, while Alfred Russell 
Wallace concluded that the time has only been 
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about 28,000,000 years. Mr. T. Mellard Reede, 
also by the same method, made a recent estimate 
of 95,000,000 years. 

Again Mr. C. D. Walcott, Vice-President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, gives his opinion from a study of the 
sedimentary rocks of the Western Cordilleran 
area of the United States that the duration of 
time since the Archaan era has been probably 
some 45,000,000 years. 

Dr. Gillon was racy in his delivery, clever in his 
illustration, but sometimes thought to be rather 
fond of making money and not too sincere. 

A story was told of him, when a parish minister 
in the country, which illustrates the money view 
of his character. He was digging in his garden, 
when one of his heritors in passing looked over 
the fence, and said : "What are you doing there, 
Gillon?" 

"I'm doing what you heritors will not do for 
me — raising my celery (or salary)." 

Of his insincerity one is told. He always wrote 
his sermons, and was in the habit of putting 
marginal notes to guide him in their delivery. 
He invariably pretended at one part of his dis- 
course, that his feelings were overcome, so much 
so that for a few seconds he could not proceed. 
He was asked to preach for a neighbor on one 
occasion, and on leaving left his manuscript be- 
hind. On his neighbor's return home, finding the 
sermon, he naturally looked over it, to see what 
mental food his flock had been getting in his 
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absence. As he proceeded in reading it, he took 
in the marginal notes as he went along and 
finally came to one "Greet here," that is, weep 
here. The story got out, but the doctor was of 
a too happy de'1-may-care nature to be troubled 
by it. 

Dr. William Anderson, or "Daft Willie," as he 
was called, was a sincere, though most eccentric 
character; so much so, that in his youth grave 
doubts existed whether he should be licensed to 
preach. Be that as it may, he did great good 
in his day, had one of the largest congregations 
in Glasgow, and was more successful in getting 
contributions for foreign missions and other 
laudable purposes than any other minister in it. 
One example of his pecLiliar and homely way may 
be given in a sermon I heard. His subject was 
the suffering and death of Christ. 

After enlarging on all that Christ had done for 
us, he stopped, took a snuff, leaned over the 
pulpit and said : "Now, brethren, that is what He 
did for you; what have you done for Him? I 
cannot tell what all of you have done, but I 
can tell what one of you did this afternoon for 
Him. On coming into the church, the one referred 
to was in front of me, and I observed he had on a 
fine pair of kid gloves, which I could not help but 
admire, for they fitted so well and looked so 
well that they must have cost him three shillings 
and sixpence at least. I observed he had some- 
thing between his fore-finger and thumb, which 
I concluded to be his contribution, and my eye 
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followed his hand to the plate when he dropped it 
in. Now, brethren, what do you think it was ? A 
BROWN BAWBEE! As much as to say, 'Yes, 
Lord, I admit all that you have done for me, and 
here is my thanks— A BROWN BAWBEE.' " 

Of the popular, talented, large-hearted Norman 
MacLeod, minister of the Barony, editor of "Good 
Words," and Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen, 
who has not heard ? He perhaps filled the hearts 
and affections of his Highland countrymen in a 
way which no man before or since his time has 
done. One instance I may give. A mechanic lived 
in the town-head of Glasgow, and one of his 
children being stricken with typhoid fever and 
near death, he desired the presence of a clergyman 
to pray over the departing spirit. He and his 
wife discussed the matter, and resolved to ask a 
certain clergyman. The husband went for him, 
and the minister followed at once to the sick 
chamber. After praying over the child, he natu- 
rally wished to improve the occasion to the par- 
ents, and asked the wife if they (meaning the 
family) attended any church. 

"Oh, yes," said she, "we not only attend very 
regularly, but are both members of it." 

"I cannot recollect having seen you," said the 
minister; "but where there are so many, it is 
possible I may have overlooked you, for which 
I am very sorry." 

"Oh, we do not attend your church," said the 
wife; "it is the Barony we attend." 

"Then, may I ask why you asked me on this 
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occasion in preference to the doctor, your own 
minister?" 

"Well, the guidman and me thought as it was 
fever, and infectious, we could na risk the doctor." 



CHAPTER YIII. 

In the Andersonian University. 

, In the hope that the preparation of the Hurlet 
plans would keep me in town, and that I might 
take up some studies without the risk of my 
attendance being interrupted by being sent to 
the country, I joined the Andersonian University, 
and commenced the study of Political Economy, 
with Smith's "Wealth of Nations" as the text- 
book. Our hour was from seven to eight in the 
morning, and the subject proved most interesting. 
Some few of the students thought it would be a 
good idea to hire a room where we could meet 
in the evenings and interchange views as we 
went along. As we were many of us employed 
in oifices during the day, the proposal was men- 
tioned to some of our employers, who, no 
doubt delighted that their young men should 
so employ themselves, proffered liberal as- 
sistance. So much did the scheme prosper in 
our hands that in a few weeks we rented the 
large assembly rooms in Ingram Street, had them 
supplied with periodicals, afterwards a library, 
classes, gymnasium, etc. Thus was formed and 
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continues to this day "The Glasgow Athenaeum." 
At the close of our first year, on invitation, 
many of the first writers of the day sent us short 
articles, which we published in an album and 
distributed to our friends. Dickens, I recollect, 
sent us a copy of Robert Southey's "Holly Tree." 
The beauty of the poem, the aptness of its selec- 
tion and the love I have for the sender induces 
me to insert it here. 

THE HOLLY TREE. 

Oh, Reader, hast thou ever stood to see 

The Holly Tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceivei 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order' d by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound; 
But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unann'd the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes. 

And moralize ; 
And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree 

Can emblems see. 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme. 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and austere; 
To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 

Reserved and rude; — 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 
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And should my youth, as youth is apt, 1 know. 

Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The Holly leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree? 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng; 
So would I seem amid the young and gay 

More grave than they; 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 

I treasured the album for many years, but 
somehow, to my great regret, it has disappeared, 
and I have tried but unsuccessfully to recall the 
several authors and articles they furnished to 
my mind. A short piece by "Delta" (Dr. Moir of 
Musselburgh) is the only one I can give with 
safety. It was entitled "The Disenchantment of 
the World." 

"Ah, little we dream when life is new. 
And Nature fair and fresh to view, 
When throbs the heart with pleasure true. 

As if for nought it wanted. 
That year by year and day by day, 
Romance's sunlight dies away, 
And long before the hair is gray 

The world is disenchanted I " 
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I now went in the evenings to McAdam's, oi 
John Street, laboratory to study analj'tical chem- 
istry, at the same time taking his weekly lectures. 
McAdam and I became great friends, and it was 
my pleasure to assist preparing tests to illus- 
trate his lectures. He was a safe practical chem- 
ist, had a good appearance and became a favorite 
lecturer, but, like most of us, he had his hobbies 
and favorite authors. He all but worshiped 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, never tired of quoting 
him, and especially when he could introduce any 
of his doubtful or at least obscure theology. 
Nothing delighted him more in his perorations 
than to leave his students with a doubt on their 
minds on any point. He would exploit in glow- 
ing language on the wonders of the material 
universe brought out by the science of chem- 
istry, and, after inflaming our minds to the high- 
est pitch, pause, and in his own tragic way, say, 
"And what am I?" Then when he and I went to 
his sanctum sanctorum, after the lecture, he would 
say: "Well, Alick, how did you like that finish? 
I expect I gave the boys something to think 
about." 

He well knew from our long intimacy my feel- 
ings on religion; that I could not then, and have 
never since, for that matter, been able to tolerate 
the flippancy of your Tom Paine, Voltaire, "Ves- 
tiges of Creation," or Ingersollism, on the "old, 
old story;" preferring the humble faith of Cow- 
per's cottager who — 
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'Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ! 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies." 



So when in one of his teasing moods he would 
put his back to the fire-place, part his coat-tails 
and say : "Well, Alick, what of the pipin to- 
night?" Satisfied with getting my Puritanical 
blood up, as he called it, he would then turn and 
say : "I was only joking." 

He afterward went to Melbourne, Australia, 
to fill some important place in its university, and 
I lost sight of him. 

My apprenticeship was now drawing near a 
close, though on account of the work on hand I 
was induced to remain some months after it was 
out. Meantime, Miss Cowie and I had come to 
understand each other and were lovers. My 
future prospects formed my most earnest consid- 
eration, and after doing odd work for friends and 
seeing no opening of a suitable and permanent 
nature, I resolved to go to America. Armed with 
certificates and letters of introduction from friends, 
I was initiated into the New Monkland Montrose 
Lodge, Number Eighty-eight, of the ancient order 
of Free and Accepted Masons, which, through the 
influence of Dr. Telford, held an emergency meet- 
ing, and gave me the three degrees of Entered 
Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Mason in 
one night. I felt sure I could get along and be 
in a position very soon to invite my fiancee to 
join me. It was so arranged, and I prepared to 
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go out alone, but as the time fixed for my de- 
parture approached, we began to reaHze that we 
could not part, and resolved, young as we were, 
to get married and go together. The parents of 
both thought it unwise, but we were determined 
and nothing could turn us from our course; the 
proclamation was duly made, and we were mar- 
ried, with the intention of going out by the sailing 
vessel "Ohio" to Philadelphia, ten days from that 
time. 

At the marriage supper, the minister, R. W. 
Lawson, proposed the health, safe voyage and 
prosperity of the young people. When we sat 
down, my father got up and said : "I would like 
to say a very few words before you drink that 
health; they are these: The ship is not built that 
will take them to America." 

This caused consternation to all, and though I 
have said before he never made a proposal for 
my future that I did not acquiesce in, I felt I 
must now take the reins in my own hands, and 
said so. He then asked me to go with him to 
another room, where he handed me papers which 
he had only that morning received, giving the 
half interest of a lease in the Pencaitland & St. 
Germains Collieries, East Lothian, with an agree- 
ment by himself and A. G. Cuthbertson, the other 
partner, for me to act as manager at two hun- 
dred pounds per year. He farther said as soon 
as his outlay and interest were repaid him, the 
interest in the lease would be transferred to me. 
The arrangement seemed so well calculated for 
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my benefit, that I, though somewhat reluctantly, 
agreed to it, and after he made an explanation 
to the assembled friends, "all went merry as the 
proverbial marriage bell." 
After fully realizing, as Burns says, that — 

"The best laid schemes o' mice and men 
Gang aft aglee," 

and spending a short honeymoon at Sterling 
Castle, I left my young wife and hurried on to 
East Lothian, to get our home in order and take 
hold of the works. 

The cottage we occupied, of four rooms and 
kitchen, was named Blindwells, and was situated 
on the edge of Preston Pans battlefield, one and 
a half miles from the monument erected to the 
good Colonel Gardner at Bankton, and a half 
mile from Riggonhead farmhouse and residence 
of G. Feme, our nearest neighbor. 

After having the furniture arranged in the 
artistic way to be expected from a man of my 
experience (I was then only twenty), I sent for 
my wife. The snow was a foot deep on her arri- 
val, the surroundings rather gloomy, cold and 
dismal to one town-bred, but our hearts were 
warm, and I felt "the winter of my discontent 
turned into glorious summer." 

Being entirely in my way it was easy to take 
up the details of the mine, but with the com- 
mercial department it was different. 

I had not even learned how to make a bill or 
promissory note and my early business letters 
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must have been very crude. This however was 
soon overcome, and my habit of getting to work 
early in the morning, my regularity, and con- 
stant attention, soon told, as it is always bound 
to do, on the workmen. Orders were soon all 
filled, and as it was my ambition to greatly 
increase the business, I set otit to Edinburgh and 
Leith for that purpose. The first important con- 
tract I secured, was to supply Edinburgh Castle, 
Leith Fort and Jock's Lodge Barracks for the 
government. This went on smoothly till I got 
intimation that my first account was duly passed 
and I was instructed to make a sight draft on 
London for the amount which was named. To my 
astonishment the amount named was three hun- 
dred pounds in excess of the account. I went 
to the castle at once to see about it, and was 
told that perhaps there was some mistake, but 
to draw the money and then come and it would 
be arranged. I refused to do this and so lost the 
good will of the agent. 

At the same time I went to Leith, and after 
some trouble got a large vessel to load, which I 
undertook to do in four days' time. 

Now, during my working underground and in 
conference with the men while surveying, I had 
imbibed much of their feelings as to the tyranny 
of managers and mine owners towards the poor 
miners generally, and had resolved if friendly 
I at least would not deserve to be so thought 
of, and having secured the order, and knowing 
it would require every effort during the day and 
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one whole extra night's work to accomplish it, 
I hurried home and told the men about it, adding 
that its prompt fulfillment would lead to many 
more such orders, to my profit and their constant 
work. Assured that nothing would be lacking 
on their part I went home happy. On reaching 
the mines the following morning in the expecta- 
tion that all hands would be briskly at work, I 
was dumfounded to find them all seated on the 
bank and doing nothing. On asking their reason 
I was told they had long wanted a raise in their 
wages and had concluded this was the best time 
to get it. In short my necessity was their op- 
portunity. 

My preconceived notions and reasoning powers 
were thus brought earlier into play than I an- 
ticipated. It was no use; and after giving them 
half an hour to think over the matter I went to 
the office and with my head on my hands thought 
what I would do in case their decision was ad- 
verse. I rejoined them and was told they would 
not work another stroke till they got an ad- 
vance, and as for the shipping order, it might go 
to so far as they were concerned. It is dis- 
agreeable at all times to have one's good in- 
tentions and conciliatory ideas opposed, but I have 
often thought that a sharp knockdown is prefer- 
able to tampering with a difficulty. I said quietly, 
"Well, you have given me my first lesson how 
to manage men, and in future I will try not to 
forget it. You will get your money as soon as 
your quantities are made up, and should I want 
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you after I will send for you." I bought the cargo 
at a loss from several other mines, and only 
allowed my own men after ten days' idleness to 
resume work at a reduction in rates. 

The nature of an autobiography entails such a 
constant use of the first person singular, that it 
seems impossible not to appear egotistical, but 
I may say I never had any trouble with miners 
,^ individually, but always found them open to 
\ reason ; collectively, however, they are most tyran- 
nical to each other, and dogmatical to their 
employer. This may account for the rapidity 
with which the bad feelings engendered during 
a strike are so soon forgotten on both sides. 
Reasonable on all individual matters but 

"Once combined, 
Become a loathsome body, only fit 
For dissolution, hurtful to the main." 

My next difficulty was with the parish minister, 
Mr. Nicholson of Pencaithland, who wrote me 
that one of the young men employed at that 
work had been guilty of moral delinquency, and 
as my predecessor had always strengthened his 
hands in preventing the morals of his parishioners 
being corrupted by discharging the culprit at 
once, he hoped I would do the same. The offence 
showed more affection than prudence, though too 
common' with the class, and while drawing down 
my censure on the young man, did not appear 
to me to call for his ostracism, and I wrote Mr. 
Nicholson that I thought he would have more 
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credit in reclaiming the young man, and keeping 
him where he was amongst his relations, than by 
sending him abroad into the world to continue 
his practices. Mr. Nicholson did not take my 
view of the subject and tried to bring influence 
to bear on me by writing Lady Ruthven, from 
whom we held the lease. Her Ladyship wrote 
me a long letter in general terms without mention- 
ing the offence committed and hoped I would 
do as Mr. Nicholson wanted. I answered her 
Ladyship as civilly as I could, but remained firm 
in the position I had taken. The matter rested 
there till a few months after, when I went to 
pay my rent to the agent, Mr. Brown, chartered 
accountant, Edinburgh. Mr. Brown was a happy, 
genial, grey-haired old gentleman, and after hear- 
ing all I had to say on the subject, said : "Your 
arguments are unanswerable, but you are a young 
man, beginning the world, and I am an old man, 
who has seen much of it, and my advice to 3'ou 
is never quarrel with your landlord. So, go 
home and think over what I have said." 

I did think over what he had said, and as the 
two collieries, under separate landlords, were in 
different parishes, Pencaithland and Gladsmuir, 
separated by the public highway between Edin- 
burgh and Haddington, I moved the man from 
the Pencaithland to the Gladsmuir side of the 
road and started him to work in the St. Ger- 
mains colliery. It is only right, however, to state 
that I used my influence to get the young man 
to legitimize his child by marrying its mother. 
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To my annoyance, however, this, though it settled 
Mr. Nicholson, did not prevent the farmers and 
public from thinking it a huge joke, which was 
duly repeated in Haddington on market days 
after dinner over their toddy. 

For a year after, business proceeded very satis- 
factorily. I had been presented with my first- 
born and my surroundings were agreeable. The 
farmers in this, the garden of Scotland, are a 
superior class, and enjoy life in a way unknown 
to their poorer brethren in the west. Frequently 
dining in each other's houses, following the fox 
hounds in the season, attending Haddington Mar- 
ket on Friday, and consulting with their farm 
grieves or oversman, is how their time is spent. 

I had only one competitor in the coal business 
in the district, Mr. Dean of Penston, and while 
we kept faith with each other, both works did 
well, and the local sale, which was large, was 
pretty fairly divided. Mr. Dean, who was a fair- 
dealing man and wealthy, was easy to get along 
with, but his son John, having graduated from 
a mining school in Edinburgh about the end of 
my second year, took hold of his father's mines, 
and commenced to push things. I soon found 
my sale and profits getting smaller by degrees, 
which not only made me feel uncomfortable, but 
was the cause of irritation between my father and 
Mr. Cuthbertson. After much consideration, I 
concluded I must try and get Mr. Dean to buy 
us out, as with the turn matters had taken I 
had lost hope of an early liquidation of my debt 
to father. 
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At the first favorable opportunity I hinted to 
Mr. Dean that it would be a good thing for us 
both, for him to sell his works to me for a fair 
price. After some days' consideration, he said he 
could not think of selling, as he wanted to keep 
John at home, but if I was reasonable, he might 
buy me out. This was just what I wanted, and I 
said I would let him know in the course of a week. 
I then saw Mr. Cuthbertson, told him I was 
unhappy on account of my father and his dis- 
satisfaction, and that I thought he must either buy 
or sell. He could not buy, but would sell, and 
gave me an option on his half interest. I was 
now ready to deal with Mr. Dean. The offer I 
made he thought high, but after a number of 
meetings, he found that I would not reduce my 
price. The papers were made out, and an ap- 
pointment made to meet at the Cafe Royal, 
Edinburgh, for settlement. 

The lawyers and all parties met accordingly, but 
John, the son, and Thomas Moore, the manager, 
thought they would make a last effort to get 
the price lowered, so Mr. Dean said he had an 
apology to make for bringing us all there, but 
John and Tom had gone over the figures again, 
and had come to the conclusion that the price 
was too high, and he had concluded to back 
out. 

"In this case," said the lawyer, "there is no 
need for me waiting." 

"No," said Mr. Dean, "you may go to your 
office." 
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I then said : "Mr. Dean, this is a surprise. 
You had all my books four weeks in your pos- 
session, before you agreed to give the price, and 
there is nothing connected with the works but is 
well known to you; at the same time, father and 
I will retire to another room for ten minutes, and 
if you say then that the transaction is at an 
end, you will never hear another word about it 
from me." 

On reaching the public room father was in a 
bad state and said: "You are wrong; go back 
and take two thousand pounds off the price." 

I said : "No, I won't take a copper off." 

In less than five minutes, Mr. Dean looked in 
and said : "I feel I have gone rather far to draw 
back. You had better just come and we will 
complete the purchase as proposed." 

This was done. I then handed my father the 
money he had advanced with interest, paid Cuth- 
bertson his share, and had a modest sum left 
for myself to begin business somewhere else. In 
the evening all parties met and had dinner over 
the transaction, and I was somewhat amused 
during the interval of the courses to see father 
slip his hand into his breast pocket and feel if 
his money was really there. The command of the 
district proved a good one for Mr. Dean, who 
finally retired, and the firm was changed to Dean 
& Moore, and, so far as I know, is still in exis- 
tence. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Life in East Lothian. 

Life in East Lothian had been very pleasant, 
for though it is sparsely populated, the farms 
being large, the people I came in contact with 
were superior and neighborly. 

There, too, I was presented with a second son, 
whom we called James Cowie, after my wife's 
father; the first had been named Dundas, after 
my father. Our old minister, Mr. Lawson, of 
Airdrie, paid us a visit and baptized our first 
child. 

The work there occupied my whole time, and 
left little for study. I generally rode around the 
works in the forenoon, and occupied myself in the 
office in the afternoon. On the Wednesdays I went 
to Edinburgh, and on Fridays to Haddington 
market. My love for horses continued, my first 
purchase being in Laing's Bazaar, Lothian Road, 
Edinburgh, where I invested in a clever little 
thoroughbred mare called "The Kitten," and her 
playfulness kept me constantly on the watch. 

I had a good many dealings with Jimmy Laing, 
as he was called, got quite intimate with him, 
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and found he always acted square with me, and 
though pecuhar and eminently horsey, he was 
rather a decent kind of man, very fond of a prac- 
tical joke, especially when he, Turner and Dick 
Rayner (an illiterate cockney) got together^ in 
MacAdam's cosy in the Bay Horse, Rose Street. 

Rayner kept a riding school, and had a good 
seat on a horse, and that was about all he knew; 
but he had a very good opinion of himself. Laing 
and Turner used to get up arguments for the 
sole purpose of referring the decision to Rayner, 
and on one such occasion the subject was as to 
whether Abel killed Cain, or Cain killed Abel, and 
as usual they failed to settle the point, when Mr. 
Rayner was appealed to. Dick, with his one leg 
over the other, his long pipe in his mouth and 
his grog in front of him, took the subject in 
serious consideration and between puffs of smoke 
said: "A nice question, gentlemen — Habel kill 
Cain or Cain kill Habel — a nice question," and 
after a time, Mac Adam, seeing he was not likely 
to get over the difficulty, said he thought there 
was a book in the house somewhere which would 
tell Mr. Rayner just how it was. 

"What book do you refer to?" said Dick. 

"I think it is called the Bible," said Mr. Mac- 
Adam. 

"I won't have it," said Dick. "I refer all such 
matters to Bell's Life (a well-known sporting 
paper), and by it I will be guided." 

My wife and I had pleasant walks in the evening 
on the seashore, to Seton Castle, Preston Pans 
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battlefield, and elsewhere in the neighborhood. 
On Sundays we went to Cockenzie, to hear old 
Mr. Lorimar preach to the fishermen and their 
wives, and we enjoyed their homely and quaint 
appearance, and, more than all, their singing. 

During this time the first exhibition was held 
in London, and I made my first trip to the me- 
tropolis to see it. It was a great sight, the build- 
ing itself, designed by Mr. Paxton, being of iron 
and glass. The exhibits and immense crowds of 
different nationalities were very impressive, and 
afforded me a week's intense enjoyment. At the 
same time I visited the House of Parliament, the 
Tower, and other places of interest so well known. 
On returning to Scotland I took the east coast 
route, stopping off at York, to see its well-known 
cathedral, and hear the music on Sunday evening. 

I found my baggage had been sent on, or had 
disappeared in some way, so I had to content 
myself from Saturday to Monday without it, and 
as it contained my purchases for my wife, it made 
me somewhat anxious, but the good landlady of 
the Black Bull assured me it would be all right, 
and supplied my personal wants. 

After being delighted with the music on Sunday 
evening, I was strolling quietly home to my 
hotel, when I heard considerable noise in a church, 
the door of which was standing open. I stepped 
inside, seated myself, and, on looking round, saw 
parties in every corner of the building and on 
the pulpit stairs throwing their arms about, ges- 
ticulating in a state of seeming frenzy. Very 
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soon one man came to me and was joined by a 
second and then a third. They all urged me to 
go forward to the pulpit and worship with them. 

I said : "Not to-night." 

But they insisted, saying I might never have 
another opportunity. Failing to move rae, they 
joined hands over my head and commenced pray- 
ing for my soul. I was considered an interesting 
case, and soon had quite a little crowd around 
me. Finally I slipped from under their hands, 
got outside, and sure enough, I have never had 
another opportunity to go forward there. 

On Monday I left the good city of York, and 
on reaching Nevvcastle-on-Tyne, where the train 
stopped for some time, I went to the lost luggage 
room to ask if my portmanteau was there; and 
the man in charge assured me he had nothing 
on hand but what had an address on it, and that 
there was no Simpson amongst them. On looking 
round, my eye caught a portmanteau, which I 
felt sure was mine and told him so. He said that 
it was addressed Mr. Stewart, and came from 
London, and after some discussion and describing 
its contents and handing him the key, it was 
given over to me. Why isn't the check system 
adopted on British railways, and such a narrow 
escape from loss would be almost impossible? 

Having wound up the companies so far as 
practicable, and finding nothing suitable as an 
investment in East Lothian, I removed to the 
city of Glasgow, occupied my time for several 
months in examining various mines in Lanark- 
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shire, and renewed my former study of chemistry 
with Mr. MacAdam. 

But having just emerged from a busy and 
active hfe, the time hung heavily on my hands, 
and, for the first and only time in life, I realized 

that 

"An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes, as when it stands.'' 

The Wishaw Coal Fields had been partially de- 
veloped and promised to be the finest bituminous 
coal fields in Scotland. There were three principal 
seams of coal in it, at a moderate depth from 
the surface, namely, The Ell, Main, and Splint. 

The Wishaw estate, in which the best of the 
coal was found, belonged to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton, who had, in consequence 
of speculation in railways and other stocks, 
become very short of money, and divided the 
estate into one-hundred-acre lots to insure a 
speedy realization, for each of which lots he asked 
and readily got one thousand pounds sterling per 
3;ear, for fixed rent, with a contingent royalty of 
one shilling per ton for the coal. 

The neighboring estate of Coltness, belonging 
to Henry Houldsworth, was also offered in small 
lots for lease for nineteen years on the same terms 
as asked on the Wishaw estate. The first of those 
I leased, commenced operations at once, and in 
four months' time, the principal coal, The Ell, 
which was considered the best and most market- 
able for general purposes, was reached, and I thus 
went into the market as a Lanarkshire coal- 
master. 
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The then proprietor of Coltness was a peculiarly 
erratic man, and left the arrangements for the 
lease to James Hunter, his son-in-law and mana- 
ger of the furnaces at Newmains. 

Mr. Hunter had come to Newmains a poor 
boy, and ingratiated himself with "Old Harry," 
as Mr. Houldsworth was called, rose step by step, 
married Mr. Houldsworth's daughter, became 
managing partner of the Coltness Iron Compan3% 
proprietor of Glenapp, in Ayrshire, and generally 
a prosperous man. After a few years his wife 
died childless, and in due course he again married, 
this time a daughter of Ardmillan, one of the 
lords of session. His wife was much younger than 
he was, and had quite a family by him. 

Mr. Hunter essayed to go into politics, and 
stood as candidate for the city of Glasgow, in 
the conservative interest, but failed to get elected. 

A draft of the lease was prepared and duly 
initialed by each party to it, and when the prin- 
cipal lease was made, and all the parties met to 
sign it, Mr. Hunter pretended to be in a hurry, 
said it was word for word with the draft, and 
it would be a waste of time comparing them. 
Coal leases at that time were very lengthy docu- 
ments, but I insisted on its being compared with 
the draft, remarking that as it was to bind me 
for nineteen years I might well afford an hour at 
the outset, so he read the draft. I followed him 
and twice he stopped, saying it was all nonsense 
to go on, but I insisted, and found an entirely 
new clause inserted at the end of the lease and 
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just before the testing clause, to the effect that 
the proprietor and his tenants might use my 
railways at any time free of charge. I simply 
got up, and on leaving the room said : "When 
the lease is made the same as the draft, I will 
sign it, and not before." 

He wrote me a long letter that night, and fol- 
lowed it up by visiting me in Glasgow next day. 
He found it of no use and had the obnoxious 
clause eliminated, when I at once signed. 

Within a year after I commenced operations, 
the field adjoining me was also leased, and the 
tenant in making his switch connections with 
the main line of railways proposed to cross my 
line, and while I had no particular objection to 
his doing so, I insisted I should have an agree- 
ment that in case of collision, he alone should be 
responsible. He said he had got the right from 
the landlord in his lease, and would make no 
agreement with me, but proceeded to construct 
his line. As the workmen approached my line I 
interdicted him and stopped his operations. Dur- 
ing four months I held the fort, notwithstanding 
many efforts to get me to yield, Mr. Hunter 
coaxing, swearing, and threatening by turns. 
Then finally it was put into the hands of John 
Marr of Lanark, the law agent for the estate, 
who visited me and frankly said that Hunter and 
the others were quite wrong. I was entitled to all 
I had asked, and he wrote out a draft agree- 
ment, and returned in a few days with two copies, 
the principal one for the landlord and the other 
or me; these I signed. 
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On leaving, Mr. Marr said : "I suppose they may 
make the crossing now, as I will take the agree- 
ments over and get them signed, and post your 
copy to you to-night." 

I said : "All right, I can trust you." 

The crossing was made that afternoon, the 
agreements were signed, and Hunter undertook 
to send m}' copy to the post with the rest of his 
letters, but he never did so, and I kept writing 
Marr, and he kept writing Hunter, but no notice 
was taken of his letters. This conduct caused an 
estrangement between Hunter and myself which 
lasted for some years. Shortly after this the 
landlord died and was succeeded by his son Henry 
of Manchester. 

Henry Houldsworth of Manchester was a differ- 
ent man from his father, thorough in business 
matters, honorable in conduct, progressive and 
liberal in mind. He soon reorganized all matters 
connected with the estate and spent largely 
in its improvement, but only lived some twelve 
years after coming into the property, and was 
succeeded by his son James, the present pro- 
prietor. 

One shaft after another was put down by me, 
till I had three running full with ordinary success, 
and with my friendly feelings toward the workmen, 
I was anxious they should participate in my suc- 
cess. 

At that time there'was no "Employers' Liability 
Act," and suits at law were common. 

I conceived the idea of organizing a benefit 
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society by the workmen to meet their wants in 
case of accident and make some provision for 
their famiUes in case of death, and called a meet- 
ing of the workmen to explain the benefits of such 
a fund to them, asking the management to be 
kept in their own hands, finishing my address by 
offering a donation of one hundred pounds ster- 
ling as a nucleus. To my great disappointment 
my efforts were fruitless. The leaders said to 
the men after I left the meeting that I must have 
some selfish end in view for being so liberal, and 
advised them to let the scheme alone, which they 
did. No provision at that time beyond the parish 
schools, which were at a considerable distance, 
existed for the education of the young, and I 
built a school in connection with the houses in 
which they lived, made it comfortable, provided a 
teacher, heat, gas and a library, with some hun- 
dred volumes, with magazines and newspapers. 

This school I maintained at my own cost for 
twelve years, or until the public subscription 
school was built, when mine was no longer neces- 
sary. 

My first interest in public matters was brought 
about by a selection of teachers for the public 
school towards the building of which I was a 
subscriber. A committee was appointed to select 
teachers, and after much trouble and investiga- 
tion they presented a short leet; and their recom- 
mendations, so far as the male teachers were con- 
cerned, the subscribers at once approved of. To 
naming a protegee of Lady Belhaven's as mis- 
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trdss, I however, objected, having learned of a 
Miss Cunningham, who had long carried on a 
private school in the town to the satisfaction of 
the parents, and who was the only support of 
her widowed mother and an infirm sister, and I 
insisted her name should be put on the leet. 
This was done, and I then proposed she be elected 
mistress of the school. The Rev. R. S. Hutton, 
the parish minister, seconded. Lord Belhaven, 
who presided, and whose word during his long 
life had hitherto been law in the district, opposed 
strenuously, and in the heat of temper went the 
length of saying, that so far as the qualifications 
of the candidates were concerned, he would stake 
his existence on the fact that neutral parties 
would select the one recommended by the com- 
mittee in preference to Miss Ctmningham. I sug- 
gested to his lordship, that a chairman's duty 
was more to regulate the proceedings of a meet- 
ing than to coerce its decision, and I thought 
the parents of the children were the natural judges 
(he was himself childless) and that he should at 
once put it to the vote of the meeting. After 
much wrangling he reluctantly did so, and Miss 
Cunningham's election was carried by a majority 
of eighty-seven. 

This being the first time he had been thwarted 
by the public, his lordship naturally felt indig- 
nant at me, as the cause, and in after years he 
often showed he had not forgotten the lesson. 

The spirit of progress commenced by the erection 
of the public school was followed immediately by 
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the adoption of the "Populous Places Act," by 
which the town should regulate its own affairs 
apart from the county. 

Under the act twelve commissioners were popu- 
larly elected, who in turn selected out of their 
number one chief magistrate and two bailies. 
Unsolicited I was elected to the first board, and 
continued to be re-elected for eighteen years, the 
last six of which I acted as chief magistrate, 
when I retired and was presented with a solid 
silver dessert set and other articles by the in- 
habitants of the town, who then numbered close 
on twenty thousand. 

The large tray bears the following inscription : 

"Presented to 
"A. G. SIMPSON, Esqr., 
"of Carfin, 

"Along with a silver fruit service and other articles, 
by a number of his friends in Wishaw and neighbor- 
hood, as a mark of the high esteem they entertain 
for him, and as a token of their appreciation of 
the valuable services rendered by him, during his 
eighteen years' tenure of office as Commissioner, and 
six years as Chief Magistrate, of the Borough of 
Wishaw. 
"29th August, 1875." 

The supply of water, a sewerage system, regu- 
lation of new buildings, and the other matters 
cognate to a new town, formed the subjects of 
much warm debate and ultimately were the cause 
of two distinct parties being formed, but unhke 
most other town councils the disturbance was not 
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in politics but more of a personal following. At 
the election of members of Parliament we were 
found fighting in the same ranks but in the local 
elections it was different; the leaders fighting more 
on account of personal attachment than for any 
political difference of opinion. 

The course taken by me in the selection of a 
schoolmistress, while increasing my popularity 
with the general public, made me bitter enemies 
among the Wishaw House adherents, and though 
never successful in ousting me from town matters, 
they did not fail to try and try again. Two years 
after Miss Cunningham was called to the school 
she married a Mr. Watt, a merchant in the burgh, 
and when my next election came round, there was 
some irony in the fact that her husband was an 
opponent to me, supporting Mr. Shirlaw, a ban- 
ker. On being talked to as to what I had done 
for his wife he simply replied: "That was before 
I married her." Such is one of the instances of 
ingratitude common to all. However, much as 
it no doubt injured my feelings, it neither did 
me harm nor himself good. Council meetings 
had been held for years at ten in the forenoon, but 
the hour was changed to eight in the evening to 
accommodate the merchants, and the effect of the 
change, though imperceptible at first, gradually 
wore into a habit of each party adjourning to 
their favorite hotel after the meeting, when toddy 
was introduced and the fun usually grew fast 
and furious, encroaching into the "small hours 
buyont the twelve." Presiding over the police 
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court, which I usually did every Monday, leaving 
the bailies to settle cases that might arise during 
the week, was no pleasant position. It was a 
great inroad on my time, and the cases requiring 
decision were not at all of an intellectual order. 
Such a position no doubt gives an insight into 
the habits of a certain class, but I have often 
thought that a police court resembles more the 
main sewer of a town than the breezy, healthy 
atmosphere of its general life. 

I was credited with being especially severe on 
wife-beaters, and it was no unusual threat to 
have the wife-beater up before "Simpson." I 
there learned to accept the statements of police- 
men with much caution. The frequent taking of 
the oath, "To tell the truth, the whole truth, 
etc.," becomes a kind of parrot song with them, 
and having once run their man in they are de- 
termined to have him convicted at any cost. 
The state of morality in the habitues of a police 
court is very low, and they draw very little dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue, or as an Irish 
woman once answered me while giving evidence 
in favor of the prisoner — 

On being asked : "Is he your husband?" 

"No, your honor," she said, "but he is as good 
as." 

It was pleasant to turn from such scenes to my 
quiet home at Muir House, an old mansion on 
the banks of the river Clyde, where I hved for 
thirteen years and where most of my children 
were born. 
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In justice to the memory of my wife, I must 
here state of the adjournments alread}^ referred 
to that the way I got ashamed of joining in them 
was brought about so quietly in her own ju- 
dicious way as ahuost to make me feel the credit 
entirely my own. No matter how late the hour 
of my return might be, or the state I was in, a 
nice supper awaited me without an upbraiding 
word. Such treatment brought its own reward. 
I gradually began to feel that no amount of 
hilarity outside could compensate for the lost 
pleasure of the home she always provided for me 
and that to absent myself from her and our chil- 
dren's society was a great wrong. 



CHAPTER X. 
Glasgow. 

For ten years I supplied the Midland Western 
Railway of Ireland with coal and my frequent 
visits to that country in consequence gave me a 
knowledge of the Irish people which for some 
time I highly enjoyed. Their free, open, and witty 
nature captivates very quickly, and if after ex- 
perience makes one less willing to trust to their 
sincerity, that may be accounted for more by 
the chance acquaintances made, than as a char- 
acteristic of the people generally. Certainly I 
spent many happy days in Ireland, and not a 
few of the experiences I had there are still sunny 
spots in my memory. 

To get on the jaunting-cars, go to the Curragh 
races, visit the strawberry beds, or even take a 
drive through Phenix Park, and listen the while 
to the ready wit of your Jehu, is the sure way 
to have a pleasant time. On returning to Dublin 
on one occasion, the roads being very dusty, I 
stopped the car at a wayside hotel to have a 
drink. I asked the driver if I would send him 
one and getting the usual, "Plaize your honor," 
said, "What will you have?" 

101 
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"Grog, shure." 

I sent Biddy out with a tumbler in which was 
a glass of whiskey, or poteen, mixed with water. 
Pat tasted it and no doubt thinking it rather 
weak, said: "Biddy, did you put the water in 
first or the whiskey in first?" 

"Why," said Bidd}', "the whiskey, of course." 

Pat applied it again to his mouth saying : "Ah, 
well, I suppose I will be coming to it by and 
by." 

I visited Donnybrook Fair, and easily saw there 
was more truth than satire in the saying that 
"Fighting is the love of the Irishman." 

To emphasize the truth of this, I may mention 
the case of an Irish laborer, named James Milli- 
gan, who was some years in my employ. Jimmie 
could handle the spade better than any man I 
ever knew, for there is as much art in working 
with the spade or miner's pick as in many ma- 
chinist's tools, and though he had a chronic habit 
of going on a spree for a couple of days once a 
month, his efficiency when sober excused him. On 
one of these periodical sprees I met him on the 
country road, his eyes glazed with drink, so that 
he could only imagine me a tree or some other 
part of the landscape, certainly he could not rec- 
ognize me as his employer. Sawing the air with 
his arms, and talking aloud to himself, he said, in 
passing: "Be jabbers, I'll have a fight this night 
before I sleep." So just as naturally as a duck 
takes to water, a young Spaniard to tease with 
a red handkerchief young bulls, an Englishman 
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to play cricket or an American baseball, does 
an Irishman take to twirling his shillalah. 

During that time I affiUated into St. Mary's 
Masonic Lodge, and at the first annual meeting 
was made Right Worshipful Master, which posi- 
tion I held for nine years. 

The lodge had been in a quasi-dormant state 
for some time, but by interesting the young men 
of the town, giving lectures on the three degrees, 
illustrated with large paintings on each, it soon 
revived and became second to none in the dis- 
trict. My lectures attracted the attention of 
neighboring lodges, and I was invited to deliver 
them in Hamilton and elsewhere. I took the 
Royal Arch degree followed by the Royal Order, 
under the characteristic of "Justice." 

Some time after, I "had the privilege of being 
one of eleven members in St. Mark's Lodge, Glas- 
gow, to give the Royal Order to Sir Archibald 
Alison, the Historian of Europe, then seventy-two 
years of age. I was struck with the modesty of 
the genial old gentleman, signing his name simply 
as A. Alison, Advocate, Lancashire, England. 

Some time after I was elected Deputy Provin- 
cial Master of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. St. 
Mary's Lodge went on increasing its members 
until our hall became quite filled and many happy 
nights were spent in it, especially the annual 
meeting night, when the famihar and now aged 
Past Right Worshipful Master, John Marshall, 
was always present. During refreshments after 
labor, John always treated us to his one song, 
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which was Burns' farewell to Tarbolton Lodge, 
and at this distant date it warms my heart to 
think of the emotion with which he sang the last 
verse. 

"The last request permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a', 
One round, I ask it with a tear, 
To him, the bard that's far awa'." 

A worn-out miner suffering from the effects of 
the ill-matched pair, age and want, had made 
during his past life quite a large collection of 
geological specimens and asked me to buy them 
from him at a nominal price. I soon saw the 
pleasure he had in them, and that they had indeed 
become the "child of his adoption," and that 
it was his need, and not his will, that had con- 
sented to his parting with them. I suggested that 
he exhibit them to the public, and at the same 
time I would give one or two lectures on geology, 
to help draw a crowd. This plan was carried 
through with success. The old man was relieved 
of his necessities, and I mention it now because 
it was my first appearance as a public lecturer. 

John S. Rarey, an American, but of interna- 
tional fame as a successful tamer of horsea, visited 
Scotland in 1861 and caused somewhat of a 
sensation. I attended his exhibitions frequently 
and finally got a certificate from him that I was 
qualified to practice his method. Having every 
convenience at Muirhouse, it was my habit to 
keep a number of horses for amusement during 
my leisure hours. 
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I had usually one good hunter with which I 
followed the hounds during the hunting season 
and a few young ones of my own breeding, and 
these latter I always broke in myself. Being quite 
fond of the practice I encouraged any of my ac- 
quaintances who had vicious animals to bring 
them to me and I was invariably successful with 
the most incorrigible. I only met with an ac- 
cident in one instance. 

Our superintendent of police had a good Irish 
mare for taking him over his district, but though 
a good saddle mare she would not let harness 
near her, and as he sometimes had occasion to 
take one of his men along with him he told me 
he must sell her and get one that would go in a 
vehicle. 

I said : "I would not sell her for that. Bring 
her down to me, and I will drive you back home." 

He did so, and I told him to turn her into the 
bam, and rest in the house while I had a private 
interview with her. I took one or two straps, a 
set of harness and closeted myself with her. In 
fifteen minutes I was leading her fully harnessed 
around the place, but on the lawn, soft from re- 
cent rain, my foot stuck in one of her foot tracks 
and with the check she struck out, catching me 
just under the cap of the knee, and laid it open. 
Tying my handkerchief round it, I finished my 
work and drove him home as I promised. She 
was never troublesome after. 

While the wound was green I did not think 
much of my kick, but on the following morning 
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I found I could not use my foot, and had to 
nurse it for five or six weeks. 

During the winter months I lived in Glasgow, 
where the long nights could be more agreeably 
spent than in the countrj^, and had an oppor- 
tunity of attending lectures and places of amuse- 
ment. 

Platform and stage talent came there in the 
winter, from Dickens to Jennie Lind, and there I 
saw the now well-known Kendall, the actor, fre- 
quently during his first engagement. He was 
then a fresh-colored country lad, and his attention 
to the business part of his profession augured 
the prominence he has since attained. 

For some years I was an adherent of the Free 
Tron Church under the ministration of the Rev. 
Walter C. Smith, author of "Olric Grange" and 
other poems. 

I heard the two sermons which got him into 
trouble with the heresy hunters, and have ever 
since followed his upward career with the greatest 
pleasure. He is now, and has been for years, 
minister of the Free College Church in Edinburgh. 
I cannot but think kindly of him, and remember 
with pleasure his uniformly genial and homely 
visits. 

Three murders took place near where I lived 
in Bath Street, Glasgow, creating a great sen- 
sation all over the country. The accused of the 
first was Jessie McLaughlin, the second Madeline 
Smith, and the third Dr. Pritchard. Their wax 
figures all found their way into Madame Tussaud's 
in London. 
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The doctor I knew well and was on the plat- 
form at a public meeting sitting side by side with 
him on the same evening, as shown by the evidence 
at his trial, he administered the poison to his 
wife and mother-in-law. He was executed in 
Glasgow, and stepped on the platform gloved and 
in evening dress. 

Jessie McLaughlin got a life sentence, and Made- 
line Smith's advocate made himself famous by get- 
ting her acquitted. She had long carried on an 
indelicate correspondence with a Frenchman, and 
afterwards wishing to marry a rich Glasgow mer- 
chant, asked the letters returned. This he refused 
to do, and it was supposed she had put strych- 
nine in a cup of chocolate, which he swallowed. 
When the filthy correspondence was read in the 
court it was remarked as strange that no blush 
or other evidence of her early training was shown. 
It afterwards transpired that every morning before 
entering the court, a medical man plugged her 
ears so tightly that she never heard a word of 
the evidence. Her father died broken-hearted a 
few months after the trial. She herself is under- 
stood to have married and become the mother of 
a family to an Englishman, though there has been 
much mystery as to her career since the trial. 

The sons Tom and Oswald of Dr. Livingstone, 
great African traveler, were frequent visitors at 
my house, being schoolmates of my boys, and in 
this way I took perhaps greater interest in their 
father's travels than many. He was, as all the 
world knows, in every sense a good man. I only 
§aw him once while addressing a meeting. 
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After his death, and when the Queen sent for 
Tom and Oswald to visit her, I was hving in the 
Langham Hotel, London, where they also were; 
and on their return from the palace, they gave 
me full particulars of their interview with her 
Majesty, and the motherly way she had acted 
towards them. I frequently also met H. M. Stan- 
ley in the Langham, but I never took so kindly 
to him as I did to the family of his noble-minded 
predecessor. 

My first family bereavement took place in Glas- 
gow, January 24th, 1857, when my son Dundas 
died, aged six and a half years, followed ten days 
after by a little daughter, Jane, aged eighteen 
months; both died of bronchitis, and the trial 
was a severe one. 

Among the dogs generally kept by me there 
was one named Flora, a cross between a retriever 
and a Newfoundland, of whose sagacity I was 
never tired of speaking. We had her for twelve 
years, and her gentle and affectionate manner 
with the children, though she was often crusty 
to strangers, made her as one of the family, and 
I used to address her the same almost as I did 
a human being. Two of her traits I may record. 
If I had a friend with me, I used to say : "I 
don't think we should talk of private matters 
with Flora in the room," when she would rise 
and walk right out. She had the run of the house 
and just did as she felt inclined ; would follow me 
to my bed-room when she liked, or remain down- 
stairs. 
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On one occasion she had followed me up and 
lay down in front of my bed, and about five in 
the morning she awakened me by putting her 
paw (like a silk glove) over my face. I got up, 
opened the door for her, and said : "Now, you 
must remain down-stairs after this, and not 
trouble me in this way." But she did not go out, 
but stood looking me in the face. I asked her 
to come in again, and went back to bed. Fifteen 
minutes after she did the same thing, and as it 
was a beautiful summer morning, I said : "Well, 
you have fairly spoiled my sleep, and I may as 
well go and see the work commence." So I dressed, 
rode to the work, two and a half miles distant, 
and on my arrival found an explosion had oc- 
curred by which William Young and Peter Black, 
two of my principal men, had been killed. After- 
wards she became so helpless from rheumatism 
that it was painful to look at her, and I had 
the gardener shoot her privately, got her skin 
tanned, and covered the family Bible with it, and 
have taken it with me to all my homes since, and 
I seldom take it in my hand without thinking 
of her gentle ways. 

Another favorite was little Charlie, a long- 
haired Skye terrier, who knew quite well when 
the children were leaving home for school on 
Monday morning to be absent until Friday night, 
and would not see them off, but sat crying up- 
stairs, with the tears running over his cheeks. 
He never, however, failed to meet them with the 
greatest demonstration of joy on their return. 
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How he knew the days was a mystery to us; 
myself and other members of the family mignt 
come and go as they liked, but the five days' 
absence of the children was almost too much for 
Charlie. 

At the Carlisle races one year I took a fancy 
to a little thoroughbred horse belonging to the 
well-known racing and iron man, James Merry. 
His man, Norman Buchanan, had charge of a 
few horses there for him, and not being successful 
at Carlisle, he seemed inclined to sell. 

I thought "Cock Robin,"by "Chanticleer," would 
be a nice little hack for me, and bought him, but 
I had no sooner done so, than I was persuaded 
by Buchanan and others to enter him for the 
Beaten Handicap, and though having the worst 
of the weights, he only lost by a short head in a 
field of eight. 

The performance was considered so good, that 
I gave him to John Hallowell, to take home to 
Gillan and train. I changed his name to ' 'Merry 
Mom." He ran out and in for two seasons, al- 
ways managing to pay his way, but did nothing 
more, and I finally presented him to John Watson 
of Airdrie, who took charge of his entries for 
me. 

I had been becoming gradually dissatisfied with 
the class of people connected with racehorses. 
One has to come in contact with stable boys, 
jockeys and betting men; and one of my own 
friends having been caught in a squaring deal, I 
resolved to quit the business. In presenting the 
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horse to Watson, I made two stipulations : the 
first, that should the horse win the Lanark Yeo- 
manry Commander Officer's Cup for which he 
was entered, it should be handed to me. He did 
so, and the cup is still in my possession. The 
second was he should run a match that I had 
made with Dr. Thompson, of Motherwell, with 
his mare, "Skirmish." The match was fixed for a 
Tuesday at Lanark, late in the fall of the year, 
and when the time came round the frost was too 
hard for the race to come off, and it was post- 
poned till Saturday, for there being a good many 
bets on it was necessary the race should come 
off in that week or the bets would have to be 
crff. When the Saturday morning came, there had 
been a slight thaw, making the course very slick, 
and the jockey again said the horse could not 
gallop on it, but for the foregoing reason I had 
the plates taken off my horse's feet, and small 
sharp heels put on them, after which I persuaded 
Waddington (the jockey) to ride. Dr. Thompson 
had injudiciously taken the plates off his mare 
altogether, and sent her to race barefoot. They 
made a good race till after turning into the 
straight for the run home, when the jockey of 
"Skirmish" lifted his whip to make his effort. She 
was a clever but nervous mare, and the first 
stroke of the whip made her spring so that her 
hind feet slipped from under her, and she broke 
her back, and the horse came in alone. 

This finished my racing career, as well as the 
doctor's, and although he felt sore at losing both 
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his mare and money, we were good friends after. 
We were both provosts of our town at the same 
time — he of Motherwell and I of Wishaw. 

What came of "Merry Morn"after, I do not know, 
as Watson committed suicide by drowning at 
Rothesaj', and I did not feel interested enough 
to follow the horse's career after. But one thing 
I do know, I innocently bought him for a hack, 
and never once put my leg over him. 

My wife's only brother, Alexander Cowie, was 
bred a banker, but some time after I went to 
Wishaw, he and his step-father, Provost David- 
son of Airdrie, leased a neighboring coal field on 
the Wishaw Estate, and we had daily intercourse 
with each other. He was two years my senior, 
a bachelor, and occupied a cottage at the entrance 
of the avenue to Muirhouse. We were both mem- 
bers of the Queen's Own Yeomanry Cavalry, a 
crack regiment composed principally of Glasgow 
merchants. The uniform was handsome, and the 
members were all well mounted, so it was con- 
sidered a credit to belong to the corps. 

One of the protracted and determined strikes 
of the miners had taken place and threats having 
been freely made that the public peace would be 
disturbed, it was thought necessary to call out 
the Queen's Own. The regiment was quartered 
for the first two weeks at Airdrie, and then 
moved to Hamilton. We were kept very close to 
duty and dare not absent ourselves without leave. 
Mr. Cowie had obtained permission to absent 
himself for one day to transact business in Glas- 
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gow, and left the hotel in Hamilton, where a 
number of us were quartered, to ride home at 
half-past ten at night. I shook hands with him 
on leaving, sending a message to my wife. It was 
a beautiful summer night, and he rode away 
quietly, smoking a cigar. I retired and slept till 
four in the morning, when I was awakened to be 
told that his dead body had been found on the 
highway, half a mile from town. A post-mortem 
examination disclosed that his skull was frac- 
tured, but how his fall came about has ever re- 
mained a mystery. His horse went home, a 
distance of four miles, without any indication of 
having been interfered with, beyond a mark on 
the saddle, as if from a stroke of some lethal 
weapon. On one side of the road where his body 
was found is an eight-foot-high stone wall, en- 
closing the policy grounds of Hamilton Palace, 
and a week after his death a piece of the stone 
twelve inches square was found painted white and 
cross-bones put on in black. This mark was re- 
painted from year to year, and has been so kept 
there for thirty years, when I last saw it, and I 
presume still is. 

Mr. Cowie had for housekeeper an aged High- 
land woman, much imbued with the superstition 
of her class, and two or three Sundays after his 
death, she came to me and said the minister had 
preached a sermon that day directed to her, and 
that no doubt God had put it into his mind to 
do so, and she could not rest until she had old 
me all about it. She went on and said her master 
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had a sum of money in his bureau when he was 
killed, that she had stolen it, and had intended 
taking it with her when she left, but for safety 
put it into one of her stockings, dug a hole under 
the hedge and buried it there. 

She insisted I should go with her and get it, in 
the fear that if she saw it the Devil might tempt 
her to keep it. I accompanied her, and when we 
reached the spot, she went down on her knees, 
scraped a hole open and sure enough there was a 
stocking and the money. The latter I took, 
leaving her the stocking as a remembrance of (as 
I said) a temptation overcome. 

For long after Alexander's death,'our lives were 
saddened, as we were mtich attached to him. He 
was a young man of many excellent qualities 
and had thus suddenly his useful and promising 
career cut off. We buried him alongside of my 
two children in Cambusnethan Old Church burial 
ground. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Testifying in Court. 

Of the three great railway systems running 
from England to Scotland, that is the North 
Eastern and North British, on the east coast, 
the North Western and Caledonian, in the middle, 
and the Midland and South Western on the west 
coast, a continual war had been kept up for many 
years, with an occasional truce, more especially 
between the North British and Caledonian, and 
every application for an extension or branch into 
a new district was fought out to the bitter end, 
and for this purpose witnesses were taken to Lon- 
don yearly to give evidence for and against the 
new project. 

It was my fortune to be in many of those 
battles before committees of Lords and Com- 
mons. To be badgered and cross-questioned by 
a row of Queen's counsel, composed as they were 
of the foremost talent of the day, is no bairn's 
play, and many of the business men have made 
fools of themselves under the cross firing, and in 
the end confessed they knew nothing of the merits 
of the case. I have a lively recollection of the 
trepidation with which I faced my tormentors 
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for the first few times, and it was only after 
some experience and the adoption of several 
rules that I came to face them with impunity. 
I need only mention the names of Hope Scott, 
Sir Edmund Beckett, Venibles, Sir William V. Har- 
court, Rodwell, Pember and Pope, through all 
of whose hands I passed frequently, to indicate 
that it was necessarj^ to be always wide awake 
while under their fire. 

The rules I adopted were few and simple, but 
efficient. A witness before such questioners sbOuld 
never try to appear clever, modestly answer 
questions only within his knowledge, and truly; 
no elaboration, or inclination to your own side of 
the question. When a witness states only what 
he knows to be the facts, no amount of hectoring 
need drive him from his position. I was gener- 
ally on the side of the Caledonian Railway Co., 
being very friendly with all the officials. For many 
years I supplied the company with coal under 
yearly contracts, and I remember one year during 
a fight that Mr. Pope did his best to undo my 
evidence, which I had made pretty strong, but 
failing, his last question was: "Are you a con- 
tractor for the Cal. Co.?" 

I answered, "I am." 

"I thought so," he said and sat down. 

I continued : "I am also glad to say I am and 
have been a contractor to your companj^, for an 
equal number of years, and for as large a quan- 
tity of coal." 

On giving that answer Hodson, who was then 
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Chairman of the North British Co., instructed 
the officials never to give me another chance of 
their contract, and they never did, the officials 
telling me in confidence the exact reason. 

Sometimes the monotony of the evidence was 
relieved, as on one occasion while John Reed of 
Bredisholm was answering cjuestions put by Sir 
William Y. Harcourt, giving his answers in the 
broadest of Scotch. Sir William said : "Mr. Reed, 
if it is quite agreeable to you, you would be better 
understood, and it would be more satisfactory to 
the honorable committee and myself, if you would 
give your answers in the Queen's English instead 
of your provincial patois." 

Reed replied : "I am vexed you dinna under- 
stan' me but I can only gie ye what I hae, ye 
ken." The, at that date, imperious la-de-da Har- 
court had to be content. 

When my evidence was completed on the Wishaw 
branch Bill, in which James Hunter of Coltness 
was deeply interested, he came forward, took 
me warmly by the hand, complimented me highly 
on the evidence I had just given, which seemed 
to lift the bill out of the confused rut it had got 
into, and pushing his arm in mine, was forcing 
me along to the refreshment bar to drink wine 
with him. We had passed each other as strangers 
for years in consequence of the disagreement over 
the railway crossing, and keeping back the deed 
Mr. Marr had got me to sign as before mentioned, 
so I said to him : "I cannot go with you, sir, till 
you apologize." 
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He said : "Is not this sufficient acknowledgment 
I was wrong ? The fact is, I put the agreement in 
the fire in a fit of temper, and have often re- 
gretted the action since. ' ' He was, I knew, a proud 
man, and I said : "Well, we will say no more 
about it." 

Our early friendship was thus renewed and 
continued unabated during his life. On all im- 
portant public questions he asked, and willingly 
got, my opinion. When he was a candidate for 
member of Parliament for Glasgow, I lived in the 
Queen's Hotel with him, wrote some and revised 
all of his speeches, and acted as stage manager 
at their rehearsal. I used to seat myself in an 
arm-chair in his room, then he would go outside, 
re-enter, making his bow as if to the audience, 
and deliver his speech to me from beginning to 
end before proceeding to the meetings in the 
city hall or elsewhere. 

There were two Conservative and two Liberal 
members, and one of each was elected. Alexander 
Whitelaw, brother-in-law of the Bairds of Gart- 
shirrie, a most estimable man, had a few votes 
more than Hunter, and was the chosen Conserva- 
tive, but Hunter made a good race of it, and 
though often pressed to stand for other con- 
stituencies, he steadfastly declined, and never 
entered Parliament. He presented me with tht. 
most beautiful saddle-horse he could find, and 
never tired of showing me kindness, which I was 
not slow in reciprocating when I could. On one 
occasion while I was in London, he wrote me 
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saying he had offered to contract to supply the 
railway company with eighty thousand tons of 
coal, stating the price, and asking what I thought 
of it. I telegraphed him at once, "Withdraw your 
offer and put in another and add nine pence per 
ton to the price." He did so, and got the con- 
tract, thus making a gain to his company of 
three thousand pounds. 

In the absence of any employers' limited lia- 
bility act, any accident arising to workmen was 
eagerly taken hold of, and the employer sued for 
damages. It was common for lawyers to take 
up those cases on speculation, and no matter 
what the cause of the accident might be, em- 
ployers were constantly being sued for damages. 

During my Wishaw lease I defended thirteen 
cases in the Court of Session, and singular to say 
I never lost one. The majority of those cases 
were for injuries, the plaintiffs poor, and as it 
was impossible to recover expenses, they cost 
money. Such cases became so numerous, that the 
employers found it necessary to form a Defence 
Association, by which so much was paid per pit 
into a general fund; then a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate each case as it arose and if 
in their opinion the defendant was not to blame, 
then they relieved him of all responsibility and 
conducted the defense. I was for long one of the 
committee. The meetings were held in William 
Burns', the lawyer's office, Glasgow, and James 
Merry of the firm of Merry & Cunningham, Iron 
Masters, was chairman. William Burns was a char- 
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acter in his way, and a well-known voluminous 
writer on Scotch questions under the nom de 
plume of "North Britain." 

James Merry, known all over as a successful 
horse-racer, ladies' man and an illiterate wit, 
attended the meetings regularly, and there were 
more stories of a certain class circulated with 
respect to him, especially after he became member 
of Parliament for the Falkirk burghs, than any 
other man of that time. I may say he was an 
energetic business man, a ready talker in his 
own class, and delighted in stories not too re- 
fined. At the Defence Association meetings, how- 
ever, h conducted himself with great propriety, 
and only in one instance did 1 hear him attempt 
a joke, and then the meeting had dispersed with 
the exception of William Gray, William Burns, 
and myself. 

We had each to sign the minute book as we left 
the room. Merry was standing with his back to 
the fire, Gray sat down and adjusted his spec- 
tacles, and Burns handed him the pen to sign. 
In early daj's Gray had been a founder, and was 
in the habit of giving Merry time bills for his 
pig iron, and when he looked and saw it was a 
steel pen that Burns had handed him he said : 
"Man, Burns, can 3'e no gie me a quill pen? 
I put they steel-nebbed things aye through the 
paper." 

Merry said: "Oh, Gray, if it was a bill for 
pig iron you would not stop to see what the pen 
was like." 
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Gray leisurely turned round in his chair, looked 
over his spectacles and said: "The less you say 
about bilHng, Jamie, the better; you have done 
mare of that than me in your day." 

Having had to do with so many law suits I 
acquired a dislike to law in any shape, but I will 
give the particulars of one case said at the time 
to be a very narrow one and which I was com- 
pelled to defend. 

Barr of the Law Colliery had exhausted his 
mines there and sold off the plant by public 
auction. I was then fitting my Carfin Colliery 
and bought his private railway at the sale. The 
rails were put up in five-ton lots, but anyone 
buying one lot had the privilege of taking as 
many lots as he wished at the same price. The 
condition in the articles of roup was that the 
rails were to be taken to certain scales one mile 
away, and weighed and paid for there. The first 
lot was called down to me and I consented to 
take the whole, which included the points and 
signals on the main line of the Caledonian railway. 
Mr. Hamilton of Carstairs had a private brick- 
work connected by a short siding to Barr's branch 
and used the branch to get on to the main line. 
It had been his intention to buy as much as 
would leave his connection intact, but my buying 
the whole had upset his plan, and he came to me 
and bought me out at such a price as would 
enable me to get new points instead. We entered 
into an agreement (stamped) that the rails were 
to be handed over as they lay. I had no diffi- 
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culty in undertaking to do so, as I felt sure my 
friend Barr would take the price bj-^ measurement 
and so save the lifting. When I asked him to do 
this, I found he and Hamilton had been bitter 
enemies for years. 

He said he would have been happy to oblige me 
in anything but the clause that the rails were to 
be lifted and weighed was specially inserted in the 
articles of roup to catch Hamilton, and on no 
account would he give it up. After mutual friends 
had exerted every influence without success, I 
asked the railway company to throw them out 
and put in temporary rails till I took them to be 
weighed. The company did so, and they were 
carted through 200 yards of a field of Barr's to 
get to the main road. On returning from the 
scales, Barr had men stationed to prevent the 
carts going back with them through his field. 
So one of the carters went off for me and having 
arrived I instructed them to take the carts to 
the railway bridge and throw the rails over it to 
the side of the line. This done I then got the sec- 
tion buggy and delivered them at the spot from 
whence they came. 

On asking the railway to replace them a new 
difficulty arose. They said they would not replace 
them till Hamilton signed an agreement to pay 
pointsmen's wages for attending to them and 
other charges, which he refused to do. I felt sure 
that Christopher Johnston, the general manager 
of the railway and my staunch personal friend, 
would help me out, but he told me in confidence 
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they did not vvant Hamilton on the line at all, 
as he had taken a large sum from them for a 
supposed injury through an insignificant col- 
lision and they would fight him to the last. 
Meantime Hamilton was sending me large bills 
for loss sustained for his work being kept idle 
and he threatened to bring suit against me, which 
he finally did for over seven thousand pounds. 

I took the summons to my agent and he told 
me I had no case and I must compromise or 
settle it in some way. "He has your stamped 
agreement to hand over these rails 'as they lay;' 
you have got your money and he is entitled to 
his part of the bargain. However, if you wish, 
you and I can go to Edinburgh and take the 
opinion of counsel on the matter, though I think 
it is a waste of money to do so." 

I said : "I will go with you," so a meeting was 
arranged and the whole matter discussed by 
counsel. They came to the same conclusion as the 
agent, and said there was no case and I must 
just get out of it the best way I could. After a 
few minutes' reflection I said: "Well, gentlemen, 
I have resolved to defend the case. I will be glad 
of your assistance, but otherwise I will get 
others." 

"Oh," they said, "we have given you our opin- 
ion but if you resolve to set that aside, we will 
do the very best we can for you." 

"All right," I said, "put in an appearance for 
me." 

In due course the case came up before Lord 
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MacKenzie and a jury. The taking of evidence, 
counsel's speeches and his Lordship's summing 
up lasted two full days. 

His Lordship summed up very strongly in my 
favor and showed from my own and the other 
witnesses' evidence the strenuous efforts I had 
made to carry out my agreement and on the 
other hand that the pursuer had refused over and 
over again to render me any assistance with those 
parties with whom he, and not the defender, was 
at enmity. As to the law of the case, he said : 
"Gentlemen of the jury, the law insists that every 
man shall fulfil his obligations — but the law asks 
no man to do impossibilities." 

The jury retired and in a short time brought 
in their verdict assoilzing the defender, and findmg 
him entitled to full expenses. The case cost Ham- 
ilton a large sum and he never got his railway 
connection. It will no doubt appear presumpt- 
uous that I should put my personal opinion 
against my agent and counsel, and I think it 
right to state I did not expect to win the case, 
but through my experir-ncc of Hamilton's charac- 
ter I concluded I should be safer in the hands of 
twelve jurymen than in hrs. I did not, however, 
tell my counsel that, but took lull credit for hav- 
ing beat them all, and good old Daniel Forbes 
(my agent) used to joke and say when I went 
to consult him about any futuie matter : "What's 
the use of coming to me after Hamilton's case? 
What is your own opinion^" 

The fortuitous circumstances which brought 
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the early coal and iron masters of Scotland into 
prominence are well known, and it is equally well 
known that they were illiterate, but with it all 
they generally managed to carry the full cup 
more steadily than many who had greater educa- 
tional advantages and in not a few cases they 
were liberal to a degree. 

The noble donation of five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling which James Baird of Garts- 
hirrie made to the church of Scotland during 
his lifetime far exceeds any given before or since 
in that country. It created quite a sensation at 
the time, for, though a quiet man, no one gave 
him credit for any particular leaning to a re- 
ligious life. It is told when Merry first met him 
in the train after the gift was made public that 
Merry said to him : 

"Well, Baird, I see you have been insuring your- 
self and paying a big premium — the biggest 

fire insurance I ever heard of. But with all your 
pretenses of religion I do not believe you can re- 
peat the Lord's Prayer." 

"Oh, I think I can do that, Merry." 

"I wager you five pounds you cannot." 

And pulling out a five-pound note he placed it 
in a third party's hand and said : "Now, down 
with your money, Baird, and go on." 

Under the fear of possible ridicule, Baird put 
his five pounds along with Merry's, cleared his 
throat and commenced : "The Lord's m;^ shepherd, 
I'll not want." 

"Oh," says Merry, "you may stop; I did not 
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think you knew it so well. Hand him the money." 

Before the adoption of the ballot, candidates 
for Parhament had to appear on the hustings and 
be heckled by electors, and many amusing scenes 
took place; and when Merry first stood for the 
city of Glasgow, I was present, though not a 
voter, at many of his meetings. Of course Merry's 
answering any question of political significance 
was a burlesque. Wm. Burns stood right behind 
and prompted him, but it was a huge joke all 
the same. One elector asked Mr. Merry, "If you 
are returned to Parliament will you introduce 
a bill to compel a father to leave his money 
equally to his children, instead of leaving it all to 
the eldest?" 

He answered : "I have always heard he was a 
wise son who knew his own father." After the 
laughter subsided another elector asked : "Will 
3^ou introduce a bill to abolish the decalogue?" 

Merry turned to Bums and said : "What the 
is that?" 

"Say you have not studied the question, but 
you will consider it." 

Facing the elector he said : "Friend, one man 
cannot know everything, and I have not taken 
up that question yet, but I will do so and if the 
law appears an unjust one I will undoubtedly use 
every effort to have it done away with." 

Thanking them for their presence and attention 
to the few words he had said, "For I am no 
orator as Brutus is" (a voice, "He is a dead 
man"), "but for plain everyday work I think I 
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can stand my own, at least I am willing to try." 
The usual vote that he was a fit and proper per- 
son to represent them in Parliament was duly 
carried, but the business men of the city failed 
to see as the meeting had done and he was not 
elected. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Varying Fortunes. 

After years of a forward and upward career I 
became somewhat embarrassed by the failure of 
the Western Bank of Scotland, and I fancy few 
can receive their first check without intense ir- 
ritability so that the mind becomes incapable of 
little else than brooding; and as a corollary to the 
statement of Sir Humphrey Davy that "dreams 
are always a representation of the state of the 
mind," I may here mention two dreams occurring 
at that time which made a lasting impression on 
me. 

I dreamt I was in a dense forest and tried 
every means to find an avenue of escape, but still 
kept knocking against the trees until, exhausted 
by the attempt, I lay down in despair. One more 
attempt I resolved to make and got to my feet, 
when in the far distance I caught the glimmer of 
a light, and I resolved to gain it. After many 
struggles I reached the edge of the wood and 
found my father standing with a lantern in his 
hand to show me the way home. 

I had been most anxious to see my friend and 
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during the week had tried to see him, onl}' to 
learn he had gone on a journey, his return being 
very uncertain. On the Sunday following while 
staying a few days in the Clarence Hotel, Glas- 
gow, I went to my room after lunch and lay 
down. I dreamt I had gone to a town twenty 
miles distant and there met my friend coming 
out of a house where he had been spending the 
evening. The dream was so vividly impressed on 
my mind when I awoke, that I resolved to follow 
it up. Being Sunday there was only the nine 
P. M. train and the nearest station where it 
stopped was four miles from where I dreamt I 
should meet my friend. I took the train, arriv- 
ing at the station on time, getting a passing 
omnibus for three miles, then walking the re- 
maining one mile, and met my friend coming 
down the steps as the door closed behind him 
and on the very spot my dream had placed him. 
These may both be coincidences but as they put 
me on the way for getting some relief from my 
difficulties I have never been able to think of 
them as otherwise than an indication of a guiding 
hand through my difficulties. 

About this time on coming from Glasgow in the 
train one Wednesday evening with David Lees, 
Manager for James Anderson & Co., we observed 
a crowd gathered round their No. 6 shaft and 
fearing something serious had happened, Mr. 
Lees asked me to go with him and see what was 
the matter. On reaching the shaft we learned 
that an explosion of gas had taken place, wreck- 
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ing the cages so that no access could be had to 
the workings by them. We also learned that one 
young man was still somewhere near the bottom. 
Mr. Lees at once ordered a bucket to be put on 
the rope, and throwing off his coat stepped for- 
ward to descend the shaft. He was then about 
sixty years of age. I stepped forward and said : 
"I am a younger man, allow me." I got into the 
bucket and was lowered slowly down. On reach- 
ing the bottom, five hundred feet deep, and looking 
round with my Davy lamp I soon found the 
young man quite dead and limp from the effects 
of the gas. With difficulty I got his feet into the 
bucket, took his head on my left arm, held on to 
the rope with the other and was raised. When 
halfway up, and realizing the position I was in, 
I felt sick and feared I was about to faint, but 
giving myself a shake and turning my mind to 
think of something else I got safely to the top 
with my burden. This was the first dead body 
I had ever touched, and when I reflected after- 
wards on my wife and young family at home I 
felt that the act though extolled by the news- 
papers was rather unwarranted. The thanks of 
the widowed mother when she got her only child, 
though dead, in her arms, and many a time after- 
wards on her meeting me, seemed reward enough. 
In '58 and '59 I took over the Larkhall col- 
liery from father on time payments, remodeled 
the machinery and other top arrangements, 
erected wagon scales, and twenty workmen's 
houses, with a provision store for the workmen. 




" The fi rut dead bodij I had ever touched." 
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Business had been good for some time and I had 
been doing fairly well, and would have done bet- 
ter but for the insufficiency of plant on the part 
of the railway company to take away the coal; 
and as no public companies existed at that time 
for supplying wagons to the coal owners, in a 
conversation with John Taylor of the Western 
Bank of Scotland, I casually mentioned how much 
more money I could make if I could furnish my 
own wagons. He told me to take bids for one 
hundred wagons and show them to him. I did 
so, and he said: "You can have the money and 
more if you want it." 

I had the wagons built at once, distributing 
them between the Wishaw and Larkhall works, 
and everything went along very briskly. In less 
than a year The Western Bank failed and on the 
appointment of liquidators they called up the 
money or ample personal security. I made a verbal 
agreement with Lumsden the principal liquidator to 
pay a sum per month which would extinguish the 
debt in two years, agreeing that if I failed to do 
so any single month he should then pull me up 
and I should have nothing to say. I was punct- 
ual and for four months nothing more was said. 
He was then, however, preparing to resign, to 
manage another company in the North of Scot- 
land, and insisted on security. I declined and 
stuck to the bargain I had made. He then 
brought suit and used arrestments on my out- 
standing accounts. I was therefore forced to go 
to my father and Robert Faulds, from the latter 
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of whom I had bought the wagons, to becoine 
securit}'- for me. Neither of them was ever called 
upon to make advances, but being the first check 
I had received in business it had a very humbling 
effect on my mind, as every one knew of it. I cur- 
tailed my business by retransferring the Larkhall 
colliery with all the improvements I had made, 
including thirty of the wagons, to my father. 

Father and I had many money transactions 
but whenever any attempt was made by me to 
strike a balance, and in doing so put in my out- 
lay in Larkhall, he invariably got angry and no 
settlement was ever reached. 

He insisted that I owed him and I felt equally 
satisfied I did not and there the matter rests to 
this day. Father afterwards sold the Larkhall 
colliery for a good price to Hamilton, McCul- 
loch & Co., and before transferring the real es- 
tate standing in my name I tried hard to get 
matters squared between us but it was no use, 
and to please mother, I let it go. 

After a few years I had a large business and 
in addition leased and fitted Carfin colliery from 
Robert Stewart of West Wood. It consisted of 
two hundred and fifty acres, with part of the 
upper seam to work and the under seains untouch- 
ed. In two or three years I had three pits going 
on it, as well as a large brick work, and so long 
as the price of coal kept up I had no reason to 
complain, but whenever the price went down I 
could not compete with the thicker seams of the 
Wishaw and Hamilton districts. I had therefore 
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to content myself with a profit off the rough 
band ironstone, which I worked in connection 
with the coal and the brick work. 

Shortly after leasing the minerals of Carfin, 
Mr. Stewart expressed a wish that I should buy 
the property, and he wovdd give me plenty of time 
to pay for it. I had such a horror of getting 
into debt again that I declined at first to even 
think of it, but he kept at me for two years for 
the reason, so he said, that he was an old man 
and the sale would facilitate division with his 
family. I made him an ofTer, but it was so much 
below what he wished that no more was said 
about it for another year, when he attempted to 
compromise, but I would not yield and finally 
he agreed to my terms verbally, but said as a 
matter of form he would have to tell his wife 
and eldest son about it, and as I was leaving for 
London that night he said he would send me a tele- 
gram saying officially that the estate was mine. 
I got his telegram the second morning just as 
I was setting out to the House of Lords, to give 
evidence on an important bill, when the usual 
preliminary questions were put such as: "You 
are so and so? You work a colliery at so and 
so. Who is the owner of that property? You 
also work a colliery at Carfin; who owns that 
property?" I answered, "I do." 

When my evidence was completed, and I had 
come outside of the railing, my old friend John 
Wilson took me by the hand and said: "Man, 
you did first rate but you made one mistake in 
saying you_were the owner of Carfin." 
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I told him that was no mistake, for I was. 

To buy a mineral estate in Lanarkshire is a 
matter of some consequence, and I was credited 
with keeping back the knowledge till I could give 
it with dramatic effect before the committee, but 
such was not the case, though I did not conde- 
scend to give any explanation. 

My next venture was leasing the Irvine burgh 
minerals which were exposed by public roup in 
terms of the burgh act. The upset price was four 
pence halfpenny of royalty, with a fixed yearly 
rent of one hundred pounds. Two parties beside 
myself kept offering by five and ten per cent, 
bids till it was run up to seventy per cent, on the 
upset price, when I bid one hundred per cent, and 
it was knocked down to me, this making the roy- 
alty nine pence per ton, and the fixed rent two 
hundred pounds per year. The extent was five 
hundred acres. 

I commenced sinking a shaft at once but as 
there were eighty-four feet of sand to go through 
before reaching the metals it proved a very la- 
borious and expensive job. I threw out sixty-four 
feet in depth and drove piles into the other twen- 
ty-four feet, that being running sand. The piles 
were put down twenty-seven feet, then the sand 
taken out inside of it. When the sand had been 
removed about halfway down, the piles com- 
menced to go together on the broadside of the 
shaft, and it was necessary to put other piles out- 
side of the first and five feet longer. These held it 
all right and it was found that an old water course 
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had flowed through where the shaft was. The 
pit was lined up with timber to the original sur- 
face level, the sand replaced around it and all 
difficulties surmounted, as it was an easy matter 
sinking the rest of the distance in the solid metal. 
The going through the eighty feet of sand took a 
full year, and cost five thousand pounds. Good 
coal was found, times were good, and every thing 
now looked favorable, but as the mine act pro- 
vided that only twenty men could be employed 
till an escapement shaft was provided it was 
necessary to set about that at once. Dreading 
the long time and expense of going through the 
sand again, I preferred opening up an old shaft 
one mile distant and driving a mine in the coal 
from both ends between the shafts. 

This was going on night and day, both pits 
being filled with men without respect to the act, 
when unfortunately a miner ignited the powder 
in a flask by a spark from his pipe and was so 
severely burned that I had to report the case to 
the Lord Advocate and Mr. Alexander the mine 
inspector. This, of necessity, brought the inspec- 
tor to the works, who soon found more men 
employed than there should be and told me, in a 
friendly way, that unless he found me comply- 
ing with the act when he again visited the mine, 
which he would do in fourteen days' time, he would 
be obliged to interdict me. He did not come 
back for over a month and no change had been 
made. Alexander was a very decent man, he and 
1 were always the best of friends, but he told me 
jir. all seriousness that he must do his duty. 
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"All right," I said, "do 3'our duty. I ask no 
favors." 

My sole object was of course delay and I did not 
hesitate to use all means available for that pur- 
pose. When he applied for an interdict he found 
a caveat facing him and had in consequence to 
prove its necessity first. 

He had to make a plan which when presented 
in court my law agent condemned as altogether 
wrong. Then a neutral surveyor was after a 
fight appointed and I agreed to let him know 
when it would be convenient for him to make a 
survey. No suitable day occurred for six weeks 
or until the court was again applied to, when it 
was fixed. The report was presented to the court 
on the last day before the summer vacation, but 
as my agent had borrowed the process a few days 
before and as his chief clerk had stupidly locked 
it past before going off to the country, the case 
had to go over. 

Finally the sheriff substitute gave his decision 
against me, when I at once appealed on some 
frivolous ground to the sheriff principal. This 
fight had now been going on for a 3'ear and a half; 
the connection between the shafts was approaching 
completion and I had given instructions to be tel- 
egraphed to the moment the pick point went 
through. This was done, the telegram reached me 
and five minutes thereafter a note was delivered 
at Mr. Alexander's office saying : "As the connec- 
tion was made between the two shafts at Irvine 
some time ago, I do not suppose you will now 
consider it necessary to ask the interdict." 
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I got no reply, but a few daj-s after I was walk- 
ing up one side of Buchanan St., while Alexander 
was going down the other; he turned squarely 
round and shook his walking-stick at me. In his 
following annual report he urged very strongly 
that the mines act should be amended to cover 
such a case. The long fight and its result did not 
terminate our friendship. 

The leasing and fitting of this colliery was for my 
eldest son as soon as his apprenticeship to the en- 
gineering should expire; so about two years after 
the work was opened he took charge of it, but 
only continued one year, when he became restless 
and would go to America. I then gave the com- 
mercial and sale department into the hands of 
John Montgomery, an old resident of Irvine, of 
whom every one spoke favorabl}-, but at the end 
of a few months he collected all out-standing ac- 
counts and with his wife and one or two children 
sailed at night for parts unknown, and I never 
heard of him after. I now made Hoey and Orr 
the salesmen, and sent John Paterson, my Carfin 
manager, to take charge of the works. 

They soon got very friendly, and kept at me for 
months to give them a twelve years' contract to 
dispose of all the coal produced. I finally con- 
sented but much against my will, and had a clause 
inserted in the contract that it should end if I 
sold the work, which I was then determined to do. 
They got on quite well for four months, when 
trade got dull and they quarrelled. The work 
came practically to a stand, I found I could not 
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sell it and as a dernier ressort to get rid of Hoey 
and Orr, I conceived the idea of selling the work 
in a kind of bogus way to Paterson, the mana- 
ger, and Hugh Keith, coal salesman in Glasgow, 
who was then much in my debt for coal obtained 
there. 

Without a transference of the lease, which could 
not be made without the consent of the town 
council, the business went on agreeably for three 
or four months, when the coal trade suddenly got 
very good, and Paterson and Keith, through 
their law agent, claimed that the agreement was 
a bona fide one, and that I was only entitled to 
the terms it called for. After various procedure 
I got the terms improved and ultimately real- 
ized the money I had put in the work, twelve thou- 
sand pounds. 

Paterson and Keith floundered along for some 
years after but ultimately quarrelled. Paterson 
got dissipated and the last I heard of him he was 
very low down in the world. Keith continued his 
business in Glasgow, but with little success. From 
the moment they resolved to seize my work they 
could never look me in the face, but found a willing 
tool in MacLay, of MacLay, Murray & Spens, by 
whom all negotiations were conducted. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
A Journey to Spain. 

The iron ore in Scotland was becoming rather 
scarce, and most of the furnace companies were 
supplementing their supply by purchasing Cum- 
berland hemitite and Spanish ore, and Mr. Levi- 
son, whose brother owned a number of Spanish 
mines, offered to sell one or more of those to the 
Coltness Iron Co. Mr. Hunter, the managing 
partner, asked me to go with his assistant, Mr. 
Greig, and examine them. Greig and I accom- 
panied Levison, making our way leisurely by Lon- 
don, Biarritz, Baj'onne and Bordeaux, entering 
Spain at Irun. 

Our first halting-place was at Bilboa, then just 
recovering from the bombarding it had received 
from Don Carlos, and it was pitiful to see the 
many fine residences which had been destroyed by 
cannon balls going right through them. The forts 
on the neighboimg hills were just as they had 
been vacated, the railway stations were not re- 
built, and a good idea was given generally of the 
devastation that war makes in a country. After 
going all through the mines of the Somarosto 
hills, examining them carefuHy, noting the methods 
of transferring the ore to the vessels (it was prin- 
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cipally in baskets on mules' backs, but in one or 
two instances by buckets on suspended wire), we 
selected the Josepha mine, as the most likel^' to 
suit the purpose of the company. This mine, how- 
ever, owing to a defective title, was not bought. 
The vessels were loaded at Bilboa by women 
carrying the ore in baskets on their heads; a com- 
plete circle was formed, the ore being placed on 
their heads on shore while they kept on the move, 
and dumped while passing the hold of the vessel, 
still continuing on in the same way. They went 
round the course from sunrise to sundown, singing 
a song with a chorus all the time, and I was in- 
terested in observing the younger women had a 
red rose stuck in the hair just behind the left ear, 
and the effect was very good. 

After visiting Gehon and Santander, where the 
ordnance was made during the war, we took train 
inland to the base of the Pyrenees, and went a 
considerable distance over them in the direction 
of Corunna, when we got snowed up. We had to 
remain for some days in a miserable little road- 
side fonda, where we nearly starved to death, 
for the little they attempted to cook was so mixed 
with garlic as to raise our gorg ?. 

We did get one dozen eggs at an exorbitant 
price, but practically lost three of them in ex- 
perimenting on how long an egg took to boil 
medium hard. Of course it was rather amusing 
to thmk that not one of three grown men could 
tell how long it took to boil an egg, but such 
was the fact. 
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We learned on the Saturday that the raihvay 
was open to a point fifty miles from where we 
then were, and that the railway company would 
not think of clearing the line from that point to 
us, the practice being to wait till the sun did 
that, so we arranged to get ponies and ride the 
distance. 

At five on Sunday morning the ponies were at 
the door — one for each of us, one for the guide, 
and one for the baggage, five in all. 

We had no breakfast to wait for, no sham- 
pooing to keep us. With a chunk of black bread 
in our pockets, we at once mounted and set out 
in Indian file for our long ride. The first thirty 
miles was very slow, the drifting snow reaching 
to the ponies' girths, and the cold so benumbed 
and pierced our bones that the remembrance of 
it brings a chill over me to this day. About five 
in the afternoon we got to a village, where we 
hired a covered wagon and dismissed the ponies. 
We got some bread of a better quality here, and 
made a kind of meal by the aid of native wine. 
We also secured a quart bottle of cognac and 
crept inside the covered wagon. 

There were six mules to the wagon, all in Indian 
file, and a St. Bernard dog in front. The first 
two hours were passed in comparative comfort, 
and, as darkness was approaching, it was resolved 
to broach the admiral and try the brandy. It 
proved fairly good, and the driver, in common 
courtesv, was asked to partake. None of us 
recollected that when a Spaniard takes strong 
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drink he gets mad, and as we had no measure, he 
took a good pull at it. About half an hour after 
he insisted on renewing his acquaintance with the 
bottle, but with a lively regard to our personal 
safet3-, his wish was not complied with, and seeing 
we were determined, he, by some legerdemain with 
his whip, caused the leading mule to turn round 
on the others, and in a second or two the whole 
six were tumbling on top of each other, without 
any effort on his part to get them right again. 

We all got out of the wagon in hot haste, and 
there he sat, grinning, and refused to move un- 
less we gave him another drink. We felt somewhat 
helpless, but having passed a boothy about a 
quarter of a mile, Levinson, who could speak 
Spanish, went back to see if he could get assis- 
tance. 

He found rather a decent kind of workman, 
who accompanied him to us, and, terms being ar- 
ranged, agreed to sit beside the driver and keep 
him right to the end of our journey. The road 
was very narrow and dangerous at places and 
but for the dog could not be traversed in the 
dark. 

Those dogs are trained to run in the centre of 
the track a few feet in front of the first mule, 
who follows in his footsteps, each mule in turn 
following his leader, and so the most dangerous 
parts of the road are got over in safety. We 
arrived at the railway station at 11 P. M., more 
dead than alive, having been on the way eighteen 
hours. It was still cold, as there are neither 
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fireplaces nor stoves in the country houses in 
Spain — just a sheet-iron flat box put under the table 
filled with charcoal, and having a wire net over 
it. We sat down round this circular table, 
our feet on the netting and the remains of the 
bottle in front of us. When, by and by, we felt 
somewhat thawed we betook ourselves to bed. 
On dressing in the morning and pulling on my 
long boots, both soles fell from the uppers on the 
floor, the sewing having been burned through 
by the charcoal on the previous night. I had no 
others with me, and on inquiry found there was 
none to be got within miles of us, and the few 
houses in the place did not have a cobbler's awl. 

We were at our wits' end, when a blacksmith 
suggested he could double some leather he had 
round my feet and fix it with horse nails. This 
he did, and I was then helped into an ox cart 
and conveyed to the depot. Once in the train, 
the rug over my knees hid -mj imperfections, and 
in this state I entered Madrid. Driving first to 
a boot store, I got a pair of high-heeled Spanish 
boots, and then put up at the Grand Hotel, 
where we enjoyed a good dinner, and afterwards 
made ourselves comfortable in a large three- 
bedded room. The night was spent in quite a 
hilarious way, as we felt entitled to some extra 
comforts after the hardships we had passed 
through. 

After a few days spent in visiting places of 
interest in and around the ancient capital, such 
as the wonderful Escurial, the royal burial-place 
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reared by Philip II., at once a tomb, a temple 
and a palace 2,700 feet above the sea level; going 
to the opera, where the female beauties of Spain 
exhibit their fascinating charms, we went to 
Ciudad Real, examined some silver properties, and 
went on our way to Seville, spending one day 
and night in the ancient cit}' of Cordova, passing 
through fertile lands near Santa Fe (sacred faith), 
built by Ferdinand and Isabella while besieging 
Granada, and where the capitulation of Granada 
was signed. It was also from here that Columbus 
started to reach the New World, and at Finos 
Puertes, only a short distance from it, where he 
was stopped by a message from Isabella to re- 
ceive the assistance which they had before refused 
him. 

On reaching Seville we found it was the first 
day of the Holy Week, and as the Prince of Wales 
had just arrived on his return home from India, 
every place was crowded, and though we had 
telegraphed for rooms in the Grand Hotel, none 
were to be had, but instead accommodations had 
been secured for us in private houses. The heat 
was 100 degrees in the shade and the mosquitoes 
unusually numerous and lively. We met by ar- 
rangement our Scotch friend MacDougall, from 
the Tharsis mine, and some friends from the Rio 
Tintio mine, who had come to take in the great 
fair. 

We visited the Cathedral, where the celebrated 
painting by Murillo had recently been replaced 
in its frame from which it had been cut by thieves 
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a year or two previous and was ultimately found 
in a pawnbroker's establishment in New York. 
We also visited a tobacco manufactory, a gov- 
ernment establishment employing 7,000 women, 
and where the Prince of Wales had just preceded 
us by an hour, and as he had been expected, all 
the work people were in holiday attire and happy. 

The Holy Week, a sacred carnival of Seville is 
a great 3'early event, and crowds from the sur- 
rounding country flock to it. To look down on 
the variegated costumes, the gay ribbons, the en- 
chanting faces of the senoritas, partially con- 
cealed by the never-failing mantilla, from the top 
of the Moorish Geraldo, or some of the Azoteas, 
is a sight long to be remembered. 

The winding Guadalquiver, the gray Cathedral, 
and the blue, white and brown Church of San 
Pablo, can all be taken in by the eye. 

From six m the morning till two in the after- 
noon of the first day palm and ohve branches 
are heaped into the Cathedral. Before dark a 
cross is lifted above the heads of the people in 
the Sierpas, a procession composed of the Naza- 
renas dressed m flowing robes of black velvet and 
caps large enough to mask their faces; these are 
followed by girls carrying lighted candles, wearing 
patent-leather shoes with silver buckles. Then 
there is a large float representing some New 
Testament story, in carved hfe-size figures. This 
is the El Paso of the procession, and each of 
twenty-one parishes has one or more of them. 

The procession closes at the Cathedral, where 
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■fche archbishop is seated under a royal canopy 
to welcome it. Towards the middle of the week, 
in the afternoon the crowds make their way to 
the famous Plaza del Toro, near the Tower of 
Gold. 

The bull fight begins promptly at four, and 
old and young of all classes take great delight 
in the revolting spectacle. 

Of the agility and bravery of the matadors 
there need be no question, and perhaps, as pro- 
fessionals, they deserve the plaudits they receive, 
but I greatly fear those exhibitions of brutality 
in this enlightened age, "though they maj"- make 
the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judi- 
cious grieve." 

At the hotel I met Lord Shand and his wife, 
who had come to spend his holiday, 

I had a good deal of business with Lord Shand, 
while an advocate in Edinburgh, before he was 
raised to the bench. He jocularly told Mrs. Shand 
of an Irish answer I had once given him while 
under examination in a mining case. 

Henderson & Dimmock sued the Addies of 
Langloan for an encroachment in their under- 
ground working on their coal and selected a 
time when the selling price was unusually high 
and the profit in mining correspondingly so. I 
was for the defenders and tried to make out the 
average profit made over a series of years. The 
question Lord Shand put to me was . 

"During your long interest in mining, you have 
no doubt seen a good many ups and downs in 
prices?" 
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I answered I had, and regretted to sa}', more 
downs than ups. I estimated the average profit 
in working the coal at ten pence per ton, and 
the accountant into whose hands the books were 
placed brought out an average profit in ten 
years' working of nine pence three farthings. 
The pursuers had returned a check for nine thou- 
sand pounds as too little, and the jury's verdict 
gave only two thousand five hundred. 

The Prince of Wales went on Sunday to a bull 
hunt in the neighborhood of Seville, attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Murrieta, and we, with our friends, 
went with the crowd. The sport was of an inno- 
cent nature, and all enjoyed it, very different 
from the national amusement of bull fighting, 
which, owing to the cruelty to the horses, I never 
could be brought to take anj^ interest in. On 
returning in the evening from the bull hunt we 
stopped at a roadside fonda, and in a walled 
enclosure we found a number of 3'ouths torment- 
ing young bulls with red handkerchiefs after the 
manner of the bull fighters, and from the en- 
thusiasm displayed by the crowd of onlookers 
there is no doubt left in my mind that Spaniards 
take quite naturally to the brutal sport of bull 
fighting. 

Greig and Levison left me here, and I went on 
to Gibraltar, spending a day at Cadiz on the 
way. 

The rock of Gibraltar, or the Mountain of Jarik, 
at the mouth of the Mediterranean, so well known 
to all travelers from the historical interest con- 
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nected with it, owing to its limited area can 
only maintain one's interest for a few da3's' visit, 
and principally from the different nationalities 
from Europe, Africa and Asia congregated in the 
town. The varied costumes, languages and creeds, 
the galleries in the rock, the signal tower at St. 
Michael's cave with its fine stalactites and the 
great rendezvous of smugglers, make it a place 
of very great interest to travelers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

First View of America. 

I felt I had been quite long enough from home, 
and resolved to go no further for the present, but 
return by way of Southampton and London. The 
only means of getting direct to Southamptoti 
was by the P. & 0. steamers calling there on 
their way back from India once in two weeks, so 
when the "Poonah" was telegraphed to be in the 
bay at five in the afternoon, I hurried to the 
office to take a berth, but found fifteen passengers 
had been refused before me, and all the clerk 
could do was to book us for the next steamer, due 
fourteen days hence. A number did so, but I 
preferred waiting till I should think over the 
matter, so I returned to the hotel, and while 
seated in front of it smoking, I got into conver. 
sation with a man who let out small boats for 
fishing in the bay. We had all but concluded ar- 
rangements for a week's iishmg when an idea 
occurred to me that if I was once on board the 
"Poonah," some provision might be made for 
me. We settled that he should row me out in 
the wake of the office boats and try it. Our boat 
was the fifth and last. On reaching the steamer 
the sailors soon hoisted the personal baggage 
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and the passengers mounted the ladder to the 
deck. My turn came, up went my portmanteau, 
etc., and I followed without being questioned. 
It was between seven and eight when I got on 
board. I walked up and down the deck till ten, 
when the aj'ahs began to huddle themselves in 
corners for the night. Then I went to the purser's 
room. Fortunately he was alone, and I asked 
simply what berth I could have. His look of 
amazement, in the language of Mr. Dean, an old 
friend of mine, "was a sight for a father." He 
became good-natured, however, and by and by 

told me that I had the own luck, for at the 

last moment a passenger had been sent off at 
the Gib., as the doctor thought he would die in 
crossing the Bay of Biscay. The purser would 
take nothing from me beyond the ustial fare, but 
told the captain and other passengers of the 
trick, which gave rise to a good deal of badinage 
at the table. 

I made the acquaintance of a namesake of mine 
from the north of Scotland. He accompanied the 
Prince of Wales on his Indian tour making sketches 
for the illustrated London papers, which he after- 
wards exhibited publicly in London and elsewhere. 

I also met on board John, the eldest son of my 
neighbor William Ferrie, manager of the Calder- 
bank Iron Works. John had gone out to India 
while young and strong, made a moderate fortune 
and was now returning broken down in health 
and a confirmed invalid. We had passably fair 
weather in going through Biscay, and I reached 
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home via London without any unusual occur- 
rence. The Spanish trip gave me a new taste for 
travelling, and I began to think seriously of visit- 
ing America; an idea which had more than once 
been in m3' mind. 

After making all the necessary arrangements by 
giving a deed of procuration to my cashier, I left 
home for Liverpool, on June 2nd, 1871. 

In the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, where I stayed, 
there was quite a number of passengers going by 
the same steamer, the Cunard liner "Russia," and 
when we met on board next day it seemed almost 
as if we were old friends and our casual acquain- 
tance certainly paved the way for an early and 
more intimate one on board. 

The passage to New York was uneventful — study- 
ing the ship's regulations; playing shuffle-board 
on good days on the deck; getting acquainted 
with the different methods of taking the log, clear 
days by the sun, foggy daj's b}^ the dead reckon- 
ing, in talks with Mr. Watson, the chief engineer, 
who had crossed regularly for twenty-five years; 
and on Sunday, listening to a sermon by a clergy- 
man from Chfton, England, on the text, "Follow 
Me." The last look of land had a very depressing 
effect on those leaving for good, and with only 
uncertain prospects in the new country before 
them. In my case the feeling was mellowed, for, 

"Old home of the dawn and the dew, 
That I turn from the sunset to see ; 
Were it not for the hope of a safe return 
Could I bear to remember thee?" 
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The second Sunday's service was conducted by 
two clergymen. One preached from the text, "It is 
appointed to man once to die." The solemnit}' of 
the occasion was rather marred by no one in the 
crowd being able to sing "Old Hundred" and 
though one of the ministers made one or two 
attempts he had to give it up in despair. On 
our eleventh day out we took the pilot on board 
and the following day the doctor. 

Small pox was at the time prevalent in New 
York, and those who could not show their vacci- 
nation mark had to be vaccinated. He had diffi- 
culty in seeing mine but ultimately said it was 
all right and passed on. While lying in the Bay, 
a man fell overboard from a neighboring vessel 
and our quartermaster pulled in a small boat 
and rescued him. On his return to the steamer 
one of the stewards went round the saloon passen- 
gers, who were then at lunch, and took up a sub- 
scription for his heroic conduct; my first lesson 
in Yankee cuteness to get a dollar. I was on deck 
and saw the whole business, and so did not con- 
tribute. 

In the evening I got ashore and drove to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, for which small service the 
cabby charged me five dollars — lesson number two. 

While visiting the Todds, at 286 Fifth Avenue, 
the well-known Jim Fisk, the speculator, drove 
past on his way to the races, sitting alone in an 
open landau, drawn by six grey horses and attend- 
ed by four colored servants. I felt it might be 
said of him as of the great Napoleon, 
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" Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a. rood his own, 
And borrowed from his enemies 
Six feet to lie upon." 

A month or two after, I saw that Fisk had been 
shot dead by Stokes on account of a mistress. 
Stokes was sent for a few years to the penitentiary, 
but Hves now in a large way in New York, and 
is said to be wealthy. (Later— he died lately.) 

I delivered a letter of introduction to Mr. Hewitt 
of 9 Lexington Avenue, had a long and interest- 
ing conversation, and promised to dine with him 
the following day. This I did, and met his father- 
in-law, Peter Cooper, founder of the Cooper Insti- 
tute, Mr. Cooper's son Arthur, Professor Silliman, 
and others. This meeting was the beginning of 
an intimacy with Mr. Cooper which continued 
while he lived, and still exists with Mr. Hewitt. 
The kindness I experienced was beyond anything 
I can express, and Mr. Hewitt afterwards gave 
me inost flattering letters of introduction to par- 
ties all over the country. 

Having visited Wall street, the Exchange, City 
Hall, Central Park, and other places of interest 
piloted b}^ Mr. J. H. Strahan, attorney-at-law, 
I took the train to Scranton, Penn., where my son 
James was employed as mining engineer with the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. I found him in 
good health, respected by his company and rising 
rapidly in his profession. Scranton might almost 
be considered a Scotch colony and I there met 
many old acquaintances in the mining business 
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as well as brother Masons. Those who did not 
know me personally did so by reputation, for 
owing to the public life I had led my name was 
so continually in the newspapers that it had be- 
come a household word, with Scotch miners par- 
ticularly. 

The examination of the Delaware Company's 
works was very interesting. The large coal break- 
ers, gravitation railway, and a visit to the an- 
thracite mines were all so new that I never tired 
of going about amongst them and visited the 
whole district. 

Arranging with James to ask a holiday and 
meet me later in Chicago, I set out to visit Mr. 
Dado, at St. Claire. The meeting was an agreea- 
ble one. The patents he was interested in, some 
minerals in his more immediate neighborhood 
and his work in coal and iron ore, were gone 
over in turn. 

Leaving Mr. Dado, Reading and Harrisburgh 
were next visited and I waited over the Sunday 
in the latter place. 

The Bolton House was comfortable, the colored 
waiters civil and obliging, though their singing 
on Sunday rather grated on my Scotch ears. 

However, I had curiosity enough to ask one of 
them to repeat a verse of what he was singing. 
It was : 

" Ye mighty monsters of the deep, 
Your maker's praises spout; 
Ye little codlings on the beach, 
Waggle your tails about." 
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Proceeding on my way to Pittsburgh, 1 soon 
became aware I had left the anthracite region 
from the smoke issuing from the locomotive. 
I had heard Pittsburgh named as the "Smoky 
City," and a certain place with the lid left off, so 
I did not prolong my visit but left it, 

" Clothed in native gloom, 
The sadness of a drunkard o'er a tomb." 

I hied me along the beautiful Ohio river, takmg 
in the paper works at Liverpool station, the 
iron works at Alliance, and resting at the splen- 
did city of Cleveland, on the shore of Lake Erie. 
My stay in the Weddell House, on the comer of 
the spacious Superior street, was very enjoyable, 
as well as the run along the Lake shore to Buf- 
falo. 

Much comment was made in the newspapers at 
the time about the incivility of the train con- 
ductors to strangers, but I experienced none of 
it. True, they seemed, with their diamond rings, 
shirt studs, etc., somewhat above their passen- 
gers, but if they could afford such a display it was 
no business of mine. 

From Buffalo I went to Niagara Falls, with 
which I was enraptured; went under the Great 
Falls, on to the Three Sisters' Island, walked over 
the Suspension Bridge, and got a pretty clear idea 
of the surroundings generally. I then took the 
Great Western Railroad to Hamilton, Ontario, 
and put up at the Royal Hotel. 

After supper I read in the Hamilton "Evening 
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Times" certain paragraphs taken from the Glasgow 
"Herald," which they said had been forwarded 
from a friend in Scotland. I went to the news- 
paper office, asked a sight of the "Herald," was 
cordially invited by Mr. Harris, the proprietor, 
to his room. After glancing over the paper I 
got into conversation with him, when shortly 
after we were joined by Mr. Wingfield, then their 
local poet, and Mr. Davidson, their landscape 
painter. We adjourned to a saloon and spent 
the evening till ten, over Burns, David Wingate 
and other Scotch poets. 

In going home Harris had to pass my hotel, 
and seeing from the door that it was crowded, 
though when I left after supper there were not 
more than a half dozen guests, I asked him to 
come in and have a cigar and see the cause of the 
commotion. We learned that on the following 
day occurred the Hamilton races, and all the usual 
rag-tag and bob-tail characteristic of such gath- 
erings had arrived on the evening train. Light- 
ing our cigars we strolled into the billiard room, 
which was also crowded, especially round one table 
where two sports handled the cues and on whose 
shots the betting was lively. In a very few min- 
utes a row took place between the parties about 
a bet, a ring was formed and a regular set-to 
inaugurated. The marker meantime locked the 
door, put the key in his pocket, evidently to keep^ 
the noise inside and not disturb the rest of the 
guests. 

I never cared for being in crowds and had too 
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much money on me to risk this one, so having 
got parted from Harris I went to the most distant 
table in the room and leant quietly against it 
waiting till peace would be restored. While so 
standing a well-dressed individual came to me 
and said : "I see you are like me, sir, and do not 
like these fusses." 

"No," said I, " I do not feel interested in them." 

"The trouble is," said he, "we can not leave, 
as the marker has locked all inside." 

"I observed him do so.' 

"By the way, I just think of it, there is away 
out by the washroom. If you wish I will show it 
to you, and we can go round the block and in 
at the front." 

"All right," I said, "I will go with you.' 

On the way he was agreeable, civil and talKa- 
tive; said he had long been a sufferer from heart 
disease and avoided all excitement. 

After arriving at the hall, he said: "How are 
you going to spend the night?" 

"Oh," I said, "the moment I can say good 
night to my friend I am going to bed.'' 

"So soon as this?" 

"Well, it is eleven now; that is my usual time." 

"I was going to say that though I never do 
anything of the kind myself, I know there is a 
quiet game going on upstairs, and I sometimes 
like to look on a httle. Come and see what they 
are doing now." 

I had often read of high play, had visited the 
country to see whatever was to be seen and I 
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fancied I was safe enough in a large hotel filled 
with guests, so I followed him upstairs. 

While on the stairs I began to think, "This is 
what is called a confidence man and my simple 
duty is to retrace my steps." This feeling was, 
however, quickly followed b}^ another, "Why 
should I show the white feather? I will see it out." 

Knocking at a door, I heard the key turned, 
when my companion said: "I have a friend, a 
stranger here, who would like to look on at your 
game if 3''ou have no objections." 

"None in the world," said he. "Come in." 

We did so, and the door was relocked. 

There were three individuals present, the dealer 
and two others. We were invited to be seated on 
the opposite side of the table and the game was 
resumed. After a couple of deals my companion 
said: "I believe I for once will try my luck." 

He did so, and won. 

"Oh, this is good. I will put up $20 this time 
and we will go halves." 

"No," I said, "I do not understand the game 
and I will not play." 

The dealer looked at me for the first time and 
said, "If there is any other game you would pre- 
fer, I have no doubt these gentlemen would ac- 
commodate j'ou, being a stranger." 

The gentlemen expressed their willingness and I 
was asked to name a game. " Well," I said, "if I do 
play, I would prefer poker, but before beginning 
I must see my friend and send him off to bed." 

My companion said, "Never mind your friend. 
He .has gone ere this, I bet." 
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I said : "I am sure he has not, and I would not 
begin to play poker with that on my mind." 

The dealer from my calm way evidently thought 
I was in earnest and said: "Why, let the gen- 
tleman say good-night to his friend; that will 
not take long." 

My companion said: "I will just stretch my 
legs and go down with you." 

"Come along," I said, and the door was un- 
locked, we went down stairs, and there was Har- 
ris, searching every face for mine. 

I put my arm in his and said a few words, then 
turning to my companion remarked: "After all, 
I find I cannot join your friends in that game 
to-night, but may have another opportunity." 

Without giving him time to reply, Harris drew 
me off to the proprietor's room and over a bottle 
of wine they told me of the narrow escape I had, 
for it seemed parties have often been robbed with 
less opportunity than I had given. 

I may here state that I have never played a 
game of poker in my life; the only game I have 
played, and that very indifferently, is whist, and 
then only to fill up a set, and not from any 
pleasure I ever found in it. In this connection 
I may make another remark and it is this : I 
did not feel the least nervous or put out, and in 
all the dangers I have been placed in, during fife, 
I have found the greater the danger the greater 
the coolness, and there are one or two occasions 
mentioned in the course of this narrative bearing 
out this remark. 
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What is called bravery or self-possession cannot, 
I think, be acquired but comes naturally to some 
and not to others. 

My next move was to Detroit, in the States, 
and it is noticeable in travelHng over the Great 
Western, that many of the railway stations are 
named after the places in the old country, such 
as Paris, London, Chatham, Glencoe, Bothwell, etc. 

The Russell House, in Detroit, was comfortable 
and the town I thought much of. It is quite ob- 
servable the great amount of activity and push 
in the States as compared with Canada. 

No one needs to tell you, for the moment you 
get out of the one country into the other you 
see it. This feeling culminates when Chicago is 
reached. 

With its bustle and excitement there is no room 
left for any one standing still; no one can loiter 
on the road, nor check the progress of events. 
Stern fate moves all on up hill, down hill or 
across the level; no rest for weary feet. Content- 
ment there is none; possession of the almighty 
dollar is the Alpha and Omega of life in Chicago. 

I delivered three of the introductions from Mr. 
Hewitt — one to A. B. Meeker, another to Mr. 
Newall, President of the Illinois Central, and the 
third to J. E. Taylor, of Taylor, Ulman & Co., 
Bankers, who were all exceedingly kind and atten- 
tive. Mr. Taylor wanted me to go to La Salle 
and examine some coal mines but I had to forego 
the pleasure. Mr. Newall gave me a note to Mr. 
Hayes, the locomotive superintendent, whose office 
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was at the company's roundhouse. He at once 
took me over the machine shops and engine sta- 
bles and showed me the coal. That from Danville, 
Illinois, was poor and did not evaporate more 
than five pounds of water for one pound of coal 
and was also liable to form clinkers on the bars, 
though these were placed seven-eighths of an inch 
apart. The Indiana block coal was much better, 
evaporated one pound more water for the same 
quantity of coal and did not form clinkers on the 
bars. 

Mr. Hayes drove me back in his buggy to the 
Tremont House where I was staying, introduced 
me to the proprietor, who at Mr. Hayes' request, 
gave me the particulars of raising that large 
building and putting a range of stores on the 
street level, placing all the rooms, with the ex- 
ception of the office and writing room, one stair 
up. Five thousand jack-screws were used in rais- 
ing the hotel, which is built partly of stone and 
partly of brick. 

The brick walls are two feet thick ; the whole was 
raised without causing the slightest crack in any 
of the walls or partitions, and the first eighteen 
months' rent paid the whole cost. 

Chicago is pleasantly situated on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, a body of fresh water five hun- 
flred miles in length, and approaching eighty 
miles in width, maintained principally from springs 
ii its bottom. The water supply for this great 
itnd progressive city is taken from the lake. Shafts 
tlere sunk from two to four miles out from the 
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shore and tunnels run back to it and then the 
water is lifted by engines and distributed all over 
the city. 

I spent the Fourth of July, or "Independence 
Day," here. It is the great holiday of the year 
in the States, and old and young devote it ex- 
clusively to celebrating. The star spangled banner 
floats from every building, and in a tiny shape 
is carried in the hands of the children of the 
city, and 

"Long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave." 

In the forenoon I saw a game of baseball 
and in the afternoon trotting races at Dexter 
Park. The two crack trotters were "Chicago," 
a bay horse, and "Lady Douglass," a bay mare, 
the first to wagon and the second to harness. 
Their time for the mile was 2 :30. 

Here sheds are built for keeping pigeons, which 
are supplied at so much per head for shooting 
matches, and there are in the season over 2,300 
used per day and there were 5,000 on hand at 
the time I was there. 

The heat proved rather too much for me in 
Chicago, so I resolved to take a trip round the 
lakes; went by the cars to Fort Howard, and 
then by the steamer "G. L. Dunlap" over Green 
Bay, a distance of one hundred and forty miles, 
and found the sail very refreshing after the heat 
and dust of the railway. Still, being alone with 
strange surroundings, the joy was somewhat 
lessened, for 
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"What are all the charms of earth. 
All its pride, its treasures, worth 
With no partner at your side 
Thought and feelings to divide?" 

And so though the ever-shifting scene reveals new 
beauties and the dreamy air is laden with the 
summer blossoms, the mind will keep wandering 
back to the old house at home. 

Arriving at Escamba, I took the cars again 
to Marquette, putting up at the North Western 
Hotel and after supper spending the evening in 
Mr. Fiji's home. From Mr. Ely I got reliable 
information about the ore deposits, and from 
"Swinford's History of the Lake Superior Iron 
District," learned that the previous year's ship- 
ment of ore amounted to 985,521 tons, and its 
value at the port of shipment $4,220,350, and 
the development of the ore was just in its in- 
fancy. 

Marquette is beautifully situated on the Bay of 
Lake Superior and has every facility for the 
shipment of pig iron, and the only seeming limit 
to the extension of the business is the want of 
coal. 

Charcoal was used for smelting and they were 
cutting down twenty acres of timber per day for 
this purpose. 

I then took steamer in the early morning for 
Duluth. Looking back from the deck of the 
steamer the scene was lovely. The sun shining on 
the town, with its steeples and steamers lying 
quietly at anchor . the pijfle hills in the background, 
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and the knowledge that they were composed of 
sohd and very nearly pure iron ore seemed enough 
to make "angels start from bliss and give a 
groan." 

In the afternoon we steamed into Portage 
Bay, to the great copper settlement of Houghton, 
and then crossed over to Hancock, where I had 
an opportunity of examining the copper stamps 
and taking specimens of the copper. Steaming 
back to Lake Superior, we proceeded on the then 
circuitous route to Duluth. The "Kanwana"took 
twenty hours to do the distance. Lake Superior 
is 460 miles in length and 160 in width, occupying 
an area of 32,000 square miles. When I got out of 
my berth in the morning it was a Sunda}' and I 
found the steamer lying anchored at Duluth pier. 
After breakfast at the hotel I spent most of the 
day in wandering along the shore of the lake. 
The population of Duluth at that time, 1871, was 
6,000, two years previous to that it was 60. 

I made the acquaintance of a Mr. Thayer; he 
was just from the West, and on comparing notes 
we found that five weeks previous we were over 
5,000 miles apart. 

The mosquitoes were very troublesome at Du- 
luth, and only became bearable on approaching 
St. Paul. St. Paul and Minneapolis the twin cities 
as they are called, being only two miles apart — 
were found very interesting and in a flourishing 
condition. The St. Anthony Falls, though not 
large, have a historic value as the Minnehaha 
(Laughing Water) of Longfellow's poem — 
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"Where the falls of Minnehaha 
Laugh and leap into the valley.'' 

St. Paul is practically the head point of the 
navigation of the Mississippi (the Father of Wa- 
ters), and is destined to go on increasing in popu- 
lation rapidly. 

I now took the cars on my way back to Chi- 
cago, spent some time at MacGregor, where I 
crossed the Mississippi to Prairie de Chien, one of 
the oldest settlements in the country. Here I 
found a great many emigrants on their way to 
Minnesota, the great wheat-growing state of the 
Union. 

The ride through Wisconsin was very pleasant, 
and its many lakes reminded me of the land of 
the "mountain and the flood." 

On my arrival at Chicago, I found my son, 
James, and soon after left for Kankakee, where we 
spent the day and then proceeded to Carbon- 
dale in southern Illinois. The proprietor of the 
Planters' House, Mr. MacDonald, introduced him- 
self as a brother to Alexander MacDonald, Miners' 
Secretary, in Scotland. He was very attentive, 
furnished me with a horse and buggy to examine 
the coal properties in the neighborhood, which we 
did accompanied by a Mr. Bryden, whose nephew, 
Mr. A. C. Bryden, is still a coal proprietor there 
and in St. Louis. I thought more highly of the 
coal there than in an^- other section of the coun- 
try I had seen, especially on the line of the pro- 
posed railway between Carbondale and Marion, 
the county town of Williamson. I met quite a 
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number of my old workmen from Scotland, who 
became quite excited in making the visit of their 
old master pleasant. I selected 500 acres of coal 
land and resolved to purchase it from the Ocean 
Bank in New York when I got back there. 

Having satisfied myself with the coal proper- 
ties in southern Illinois, I visited St. Louis, cross- 
ing the Mississippi at East St. Louis, where a 
substantial bridge was in the course of erection. 

St. Louis business men were reckoned slower 
than Chicago, but more substantial, and the 
rivalry between the two cities was very keen. 

Shaw's Garden we found very pleasant and 
well laid out. It is kept by the proprietor for 
the benefit of the public. Shaw came to the 
country a poor English boy, remained a bachelor, 
acquired great wealth and liberally contributed to 
the comfort of his fellow men. He lived in the 
garden during summer and in the city in the 
winter. On entering the gardens the following 
hints cut in a marble slab are given to strangers : 

"Would you then taste our tranquil scene? 
Be sure your bosom be serene, 
Devoid of all that poisons life ; 
And much it 'vails you in their place 
To graft the love of human race. 

« • « • 

And tread with awe those favored faowen, 
Nor wound the shrubs nor bruise the flower*, 
So, may your couch with rest be crowned, 
But harm betide the wayward swain 
Who dare our hallowed haunts profane." 

Wishing to have a sail on the great river, I 
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stepped on board the "Julia" and booked for 
Cairo, but the heat and perhaps the water brought 
on a violent diarrhoea, making the passage very 
disagreeable. The current was strong and the 
speed attained going down very considerable, and 
like the stream of life : 

" Adown the stream of time 

To follow the course of the river. 

Like music to some old rhyme; 
But, ah, it takes courage and patience 

Against the current to ride. 
And we must have strength from Heaven 

When rowing against the tide." 

On arriving at Cairo, the heat was 90 degrees 
in the shade, so I only made one call, took a 
stroll through the city, and resolved to go north 
to Sioux City, and visit Nebraska. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Among the Indians. 

At Fort Dodge on the way West, I met Mr. 
Hayes, locomotive superintendent, who had been 
so attentive to me in Chicago, accompanied by his 
clerk, Mr. Jeffery, and as they were also bound 
for Sioux City, we journeyed together, and hav- 
ing expressed our wish to see an Indian settle- 
ment they agreed to go with us, for altho' Ameri- 
cans, they had never seen one. 

After we had dinner in the Clifton House, Mr. 
Jeffery and James (my son) went to the livery 
stables to arrange for a rig, but the price asked 
seemed so exorbitant that they returned without 
making arrangements; so Mr. Hayes and I went 
to see what we could do about it. On reaching 
the stables I asked Mr. Johnston, the proprietor, 
why he wanted so much. 

He said: "What do you think it is worth?" 

I mentioned about one third of what he had 
said to the boys. 

He looked at me and said : "I think you must 
be a Scotchman, sir." 

I said : "Why do you think so?" 

"Because," he said, "I do not know another 

168 
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nationality who would have the confidence to 
offer me so little." 

I said : "I am a Scotchman, and if I am not 
much mistaken so are you." 

He laughed and said he was. 

"All right," said I, "get a rig fixed up;" which 
he did. It was a really good turn-out and a 
respectable driver. We were soon ferried over 
the Missouri into Nebraska. The drive was 
through the prairie, only passing one little town 
on the way and reaching the settlement after sun- 
down in what was called the White Rolling Bluffs 
of Missouri. 

The government agent, Mr. White, was absent 
and we could not be accommodated for the night 
at the agency, so we went among the Indians, 
who kindly gave up one of their tepees for us, 
and the four of us all slept together in it. 

The land reserved for the tribe is some thirty 
miles by four and five miles broad, has 100,000 
acres of very rich land and every encouragement 
is given the Indians to cultiAate it. The head of 
the family is allowed eighty acres, and is sup- 
plied free with plows, reaping machines, etc. 
Those who prefer working for a daily wage are al- 
lowed $1.50 per day and rations. They get a 
general allowance of $20 yearly, paid quarterly. 
Every Saturday provisions and meat are dis- 
tributed free, and it is a common thing for the 
Indians to kindle a fire, roast the meat partially 
and eat the whole of it before leaving the spot. 

We got up between five and six in the morning 
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and after a cup of coffee and biscuit commenced 
a round of visits among the tepees. 

There were fourteen hundred in the settlement 
and all were at home except some twenty who 
had gone to hunt buffalo. 

There were twelve chiefs who held court and 
regulated matters when necessary; their names 
were Ma-ha-ha, Coons, Yellow Bank, Mud Turtle, 
Otter, Pot-a-Wattamie, Young de Cora, Sharp 
Wing, King of Thunder, Coleman, White Spirit, 
and Big Bear's Brother. 

They imprison for drunkenness or other mis- 
demeanor and have good control. It is no un- 
usual thing for a man in prison to come out, 
get a meal and return to his solitary confine- 
ment of his own accord. The chiefs are appointed 
annually by popular vote, and are allowed $25 a 
year to maintain the office, and each chief ap- 
points three policemen to act when required. 
There is a school taught by J. S. White, assisted 
by a native interpreter. The former, learning of 
our presence in the settlement, came and invited 
us to visit his school while in session. When the 
school had assembled the first thing done was 
to call the roll : a list of names such as Maneater, 
Young Snake, Little Hawk, Good Chief, Sawn 
Egg, White Breast, Big Bear, Tabow, Armbroke, 
Sportman, Snowball, Rainbow, White Wolf, etc. 
The children were given modem names such as 
Washington, Victor Hugo, Daniel Webster, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Napoleon Bonaparte, etc. 

After hearing them io a number of exercises, 
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the teacher asked me to say a few words to them 
through the interpreter. This I did, finishing up 
by asking a hohday for them. In the conver- 
sation afterwards the teacher said he was edu- 
cated in Philadelphia, had been there five years 
but did not think he would remain much longer, 
as he had been much disappointed with the prog- 
ress his students made. He could teach them 
to read and write but it only amounted to imi- | 
tation. They had no mind and the meaning of 
what they read or wrote could not be driven 
into them. I amused the boys by giving small 
coins to those who struck the mark with the 
arrow, with which they are very expert. Mr. 
White accompanied me through the settlement, 
introduced me to the principal men, amongst 
whom was a deposed chief, "Old Laugher," who 
though ninety years of age was healthy and 
straight as an arrow. We found him sitting by 
the stove with his blanket around him and not 
another shred of clothing. He accompanied us 
with evident delight, showed us a wooden house 
of one apartment which had been presented to him 
when he, on account of age, was deposed. His 
wife, sons and daughter lived with him and were 
all in mourning at the time for the death of a 
relation ; the mourning consisted of a round spot 
of black paint on each check. 

A small tepee standing a small distance from 
the others, called the Moon House, was for the 
accommodation of the females. 

Their marriage ceremony is very simple. The 
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"Male Buck" asks the "Female Deer" if she is 
willing to go with him and if she is, her father 
is then presented with a pony by the groom, and 
this makes them man and wife. Should the hus- 
band tire of her, or wish a change, he sends her 
back to her parents and selects another in the 
same way, but should the cause of separation be 
unfaithfulness on her part she is first disfigured 
by having the point of her nose and ear cut off, 
or some other equally distinguishing mark put 
on her person on being returned. It is common 
to deer to be married about the age of thirteen, 
and the bucks somewhat older, and on asking one 
of them whom I judged to be about twenty if he 
was married, he answered : "Yes, sah, once of a 
while," though then living with his fourth wife. 
The burying of their dead is conducted with 
much more ceremony. The tribe gather around 
the grave, dance for an hour or two, sing a 
doggerel rhyme, while the painter puts hiero- 
glyphics on a post at the head of the grave to 
perpetuate the story of the departed life; how 
often he had been on the war-path; how many 
scalps he had taken, and what his rank in life 
was. The relations must remain in mourning till 
they have hung thirty-six yards of calico on the 
grave, which is cut into twelve pieces and gam- 
bled for, and then they may remove the mourning 
from their faces. Some of the bodies are laid 
flat in the grave, but most of them are placed 
in a sitting position with a box over them in 
which there is a hole cut to enable them to speak 
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to the dead and allow his spirit to go out and 
in at pleasure. They believe the undiscovered 
country a happy hunting-ground, and place in 
the grave the gun and arrow, and in case of a 
chief or his squaw, their favorite horse is killed 
and buried for their future use. The poet Long- 
fellow has beautifully described their methods in 
"Hiawatha" : 

" And the last of all the figures 
Was a heart within a circle, 
And the image had this meaning — 
Naked lies your heart before me: 
To your naked heart I whisper. 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
In his wisdom taught the people 
All the mysteries of painting, 
All the art of picture writing, 
On the smooth bark of the birch tree. 
On the white skin of the reindeer, 
On the ^rave posts of the village. 



Then departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home wind. 
Of the northwest wind Keewaydon, 
To the island of the blessed. 
To the kingdom of Ponema, 
To the land of the hereafter." 



The day was concluded by a number of horse- 
races, catching loose horses with a lariat, etc., 
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in all which exercises they are very perfect. In 
cultivating the land they do not, however, show 
any aptitude or energy, preferring at all times 
hunting and going on the war-path to any more 
useful occupation. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Indian Mounds. 

The subject of Indian mounds and the mound- 
builders necessarily interested me, and believing 
my readers will value the notes made from time 
to time, I shall now devote a short chapter to a 
cursory account of them, compiled from various 
sources, as well as personal observation. 

The localities in which mounds are discovered 
are as varied as the length and breadth of this 
continent can make them; beginning up in the 
cold climate of British Columbia, through the 
temperate zone, where the best energies of man- 
kind most surely develop, down to the luxurious 
ease of the tropics all around the Gulf of Mexico. 
But throughout this range there is invariably 
a marked peculiarity. A national taste is shown 
in the selection of sites ; these having been always 
selected, never stumbled upon haphazard; and 
the settlements made by these people were perma- 
nent villages, whether beside rivers, in fertile 
plains, in agricultural or pasture lands. None 
have been found in the Atlantic States, nor in 
Canada north of the Great Lakes. The sites 
most known are on the Ohio, the Missouri and 
the Mississippi. 
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There is one twenty-five miles from Olympia in 
British Columbia, with smaller ones scattered 
over an area of fifteen miles. Groups are found 
in the Butte prairies of Oregon, many thousand 
in number; others in Utah and on Big Horn 
River. Half a mile west of Golden City, Colorado, 
are the remains of a laid-out city, on the Yellow- 
stone River, a regular city of mounds, eighty- 
seven in good condition and three in ruins, with 
streets regular and mounds equidistant. Settle- 
ments are found on the banks of the Moreau and 
of the Great Cheyenne — also at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone and Upper Missouri, near Clark's 
Creek, Dakota; further east on the rich, prolific 
lands of Wisconsin, in the garden soil of Michigan, 
on to the Alleghanies, where they stop; and to 
the south in Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, to where 
the Cumberland Mountains terminate and where 
the Indians must have mingled with those of 
Central America and Mexico. "The houses of the 
chiefs were, with scarcely an exception, built on 
large elevated artificial mounds, large enough to 
sustain the houses of the chief and family, making 
quite a little town of itself. At the foot a large 
square was marked out, around which the great 
warriors built their houses. The chiefs' houses 
were large, had piazzas in front and in the rear, 
with cane benches of comfortable dimensions. 
They also had lofts in which were stored skins, 
mantles and corn. In one house was found a 
tabor with golden bells. One remarkable temple 
100 feet in length and 40 feet in width, with 
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walls high in proportion, had a steep roof covered 
with mats of split cane, interwoven as compactly 
as the rush carpeting of the Moors. 

"The temple was entered by three gates, at each 
of which were stationed gigantic clubs, maces and 
long pikes. All were ornamented with strings of 
pearls and bands of copper. In niches round the 
walls were wooden figures of men and women, 
natural size ; on the sides of the walls were benches 
on which lay the boxes containing dead chiefs with 
their families below and shields of various sizes 
between them. Chests with valuable pearls and 
mantles of feathers were in the centre of the 
building as well as in an adjoining storehouse. 

"The inferior classes put up their houses beyond 
and around. Some of the mounds had several 
stairways, made by cutting inclined planes, fifteen 
or twenty feet wide, the sides flanked with posts, 
and laying poles horizontally across the earthen 
steps to form a wooden stairway. But generally 
the lofty residence of the great ruler was ap- 
proached by only one flight of steps. The mounds 
were steep and otherwise inaccessible. 

"The women knew how to make earthen vessels 
so large and fine, that our potters, with their 
wheels, make no finer. 

"The men took their share of the hard labor, 
and the women were experts in weaving carpets. 
They passed the woof with a shuttle, using a 
couple of threads with the hand, like weavers 
before machinery was used." 

About all that can be said of the origin of this 
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mysterious race is that they have been traced 
back to the paleoHthic age and used rude stone 
weapons, and whether we inchide that age as 
contemporaneous with the glacial period or date 
it from its close, the evidence of the age of man 
in America does not exceed ten thousand years. 
Of the various tribes of which the mound-builders 
consisted, the Cherokees seem by universal con- 
sent to be the more ancient, their record being 
carried back into prehistoric times and from that 
forward to modern times. That there was a 
succession of races is seen from the study of the 
mounds, and the bee-hive vault of the Cherokees 
has been taken as one evidence and perhaps the 
strongest one of their antiquity, but this vault 
resembles the bee-hive huts which are common 
in Scotland, as much as it does any other of their 
structures found in America. And are we to con- 
clude from this resemblance that the Cherokee? 
came from Scotland? 

They are said to have been very white, that is, 
white Indians. If we trace them back to a white 
race and have them allied to the Aryans ! Their 
language is much the same as the Dakotas. The 
earliest known migration of the Dakotas was 
from the East. Shall we therefore trace both 
the Dakotas and Cherokees to Auld Scotland 
and make the route of their emigration by way 
of Iceland and the coast of Labrador? 

Perhaps the strongest argument against this 
assumption is that had Scottish blood run 
through their veins they would have kept a better 
grip on their possessions. 
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On our return to Sioux City, we found the 
liveryman at the ferry, were invited to a saloon 
to drink; when I handed him the hire I had named 
he stuffed it into his pants pocket without count- 
ing it, and then said he had promised his wife 
to ask us to take supper with them. This we 
did, and spent a most enjoyable evening, his wife 
singing and plajang her native Scotch songs and 
otherwise entertaining us. We enjoyed their hos- 
pitality till after midnight and then left with 
regret. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Homeward Bound. 

"My hame ! nae ither spot can be 

Sae dear to me on earth, 
For hallowed memories entwine 

About thy sacred hearth." 

Having resolved to make my way back to 
Scotland, the conductor's "All aboard" seemed 
more pleasant than hitherto. We parted with 
Mr. Hayes and Jeffery at Chicago, called at 
Niagara Falls, and got back to James' home at 
Scranton. 

During my absence in the West, the Scotchmen 
in and around Scranton had arranged to enter- 
tain me on my return; so the second night after 
my arrival, a great meeting took place in the 
Caledonian Hall, Scranton. Mayor Mooney oc- 
cupied the chair, and the meeting with feeding, 
singing and dancing was prolonged till far on in 
the morning. 

I had a long interview with Mr. Weston, of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company; the fol- 
lowing day he said he was so well pleased with 
my son James that he intended "to broaden the 
basis of his operations very soon." 

A large crowd was at the depot to see me off, 
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among others Robert Inglis, veterinar}^ surgeon, 
who had left Wishaw fifteen years before, when 
he was presented with a case of instruments, etc., 
subscribed for by the inhabitants. I presided and 
made the presentation to him at the dinner given 
on the occasion. The old man, now a Justice of 
the Peace living a few miles from Scranton, came 
to town the moment he heard I was there, and 
remained till I left. He was the last to embrace 
and shed tears over me as the train moved off. 
A few minutes previous I was presented with an 
address bj- the Caledonian Club and a poem by 
one of its members in honor of my visit. This 
and the articles in the newspapers, saying how 
much I had done for the public generally and for 
the miners especially, were very gratifying to me 
and have caused me ever since to think kindly of 
Scranton. 

In passing through New York, I arranged with 
C. E. S. Stevenson, of the Ocean Bank, about 
the Carbondale coal lands, but before the bargain 
was completed the bank had failed, and that put 
a stop to it. I said good-bye to my son, Peter 
Cooper, Mr. Hewitt, Strahan and others in New 
York, and I may truly say, 

"Each gentle thought was stirred, 
As we breathed the parting word." 

Stepping on board the Inman liner "City of 
Washington," we slowly left the sea-gulls behind. 
Though leaving after we did, the Cunard's "Cala- 
bria" soon passed us, but as one of our officers 
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said : "She is a younger vessel than ours, sir, and 
you know younger men hve faster than old ones." 
The passage was of the ordinary kind, and I 
observed the clergyman on Sundaj' in praying 
for her Britannic Majesty did not add "and the 
President of the United States." This was an 
indication to all that the stars and stripes of 
Columbia might be considered furled for the 
present and we all felt in our hearts as shown 
on the masts we were now under the protection 
of " the flag that for a thousand years had braved 
the battle and the breeze," and felt like singing 

"There's healing only in thy wings, 
Thou breeze that playest on Albion's shore." 

The world on board had, as usual, their own 
little tale to tell of hope and pleasure, joy and 
sorrow. Here was a lady with a young family who 
had gone out to the home her husband had pre- 
pared for her, but he was killed in the New York 
riot on July 12th, before she arrived, and now 
she is returning a widow. 

"Her days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flower and fruit of life are gone : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are hers alone." 

There twelve young Japanese going to finish 
their education at the expense of their government 
in the Old World; one of them, a very nice little 
fellow, who was equal to a prince at home, was 
the only one who could speak a little English, 
and he and I got very intimate. He used to sit 
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in my stateroom and read a few books I had 
with me. I presented him with one, at which he 
was greatly dehghted, and on visiting me the 
following day, he said : "Me very sorry for you, 
Mr. Simpson." 

I said, "Why?" 

"Me nothing to give you." He, however, took 
from his pocket a few gold coins of an oblong 
shape, which I accepted, not wishing to hurt his 
feelings by refusing. He gave me a good account 
of their marriage ceremony, punishment for of- 
fenses, idol worship, etc. He worshiped his an- 
cestors, and said the idols were being fast done 
away with. He could not speak a word of En- 
glish when he left Japan two months ago, but 
he was quick and intelligent, and I have no doubt 
when he returns two years hence he will be an 
ornament to his country. 

We sighted "Ould Ireland" at midnight, sent 
up our rockets, which were answered, gave off the 
mail at Queenstown, arrived at Liverpool the 
following morning and I was with my family at 
Cleland House in the evening. 

After spending a few days in rest I again took 
hold of my business. The coal trade, as it proved 
afterwards, was entering on the most prosperous 
time during my life. Coal went up from four 
shillings per ton, to twenty-five and thirty shil- 
lings per ton, and miners' wages from two shil- 
lings and six pence per day to ten and twelve 
shillings per day. There never was such a time 
before and the money was spent freely on every 
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hand. The workmen lived Hke lords, and would 
go to the hotels frequented by their employers 
and ask for the bottle of stuff the masters drank 
(champagne). The great prosperity continued 
for about three 3^ears, when, contrary to the 
opinion of the oldest and most conservative 
operators, the bottom fell out of the trade, and 
for the following fifteen years few did any good 
in that industry. 

Every available mineral property was snatched 
up at exorbitant prices and developed. Then 
the market became overstocked, the demand fell 
away and thus the candle was lit at both ends. 

My practice was to withdraw my profit monthly 
from my current bank account and place it on 
deposit at interest, and the operation was necessa- 
rily a very pleasant one, but when times changed 
and it had to be replaced, it was the reverse. 

On the workmen's part the boom had a very 
demoralizing effect. The extravagant living they 
indulged in, and the determined effort on the 
part of their leaders to prevent any reduction in 
the high rate of wages, led to many strikes and 
consequent poverty and misery. Their principal 
leader then was Alexander McDonald, M. P. I 
had many opportunities of knowing McDonald 
and his way of living, and though like other men 
he was by no means faultless, that he aimed to 
be the miners' true friend through good and bad 
report there is no doubt. Though not a polished 
man he was an eloquent public speaker, and no 
man in his day could rouse the men to such 
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enthusiasm as he. He was the butt for many 
years of certain newspapers, and it was not con- 
sidered respectable by the better class to be seen 
speaking to him. His ideas of political economy 
were not always formed on the lines of Adam 
Smith's "Wealth of Nations;" he had no hesita- 
tion in shaping them to suit any case he had in 
hand, and this laid him open to many unmerciful 
lashings, but he took them all philosophically and 
held on his course. During any of my contested 
elections, he was always found, though unknown 
to me at the time, lending the helping hand, and 
I never failed to spend a few hours with him in 
the smoking-room of the House of Commons 
while in London. I was in London when he fell 
down sick in the House, and went to see him that 
evening at his hotel in Craven Street, Strand. 
He lay for some weeks there, and then in easy 
stages reached his home in Scotland, and though 
he lived for a few years longer, he never was the 
same man. He fell from a buggy in St. Louis, 
Mo., which was thought by mam' to be the origin 
of his trouble. He told me in London, however, 
what his trouble was — an insidious liver com- 
plaint — and at the same time said he would never 
get over it. He was right. He was also thought 
to be unmarried, but the tombstone he placed 
quietly in a burial ground near Kilsyth gives 
other indications. He only left twelve thousand 
pounds, his nephew being his heir, but which his 
lawyers subsequently made away with, so nothing 
remained. Poor Mac. It was said that many 
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did not regret to see his "mourners go about 
the streets," but for myself I can truly say I 
never thought him half so bad as he was painted; 
with all our many tussles we never quarrelled; 
whenever he could do me a good turn, he did it, 
and I am not ashamed to say his death in the 
prime of life and in the midst of usefulness made 
me very sad. 



CHAPTER XVm. n 

Strikes and Strikers. 

The periodical agitation between capital and 
labor caused generally by the fluctuations of the 
market has been, and from all appearances ever 
will be, as prevalent, and perhaps more so, with 
the mining as any other class of workmen. The 
oft-repeated misery and ruin caused by strikes 
seem powerless to bring any lasting lesson in 
their train. Experience, the forerunner of wisdom, 
though it has brought arbitration and other 
methods of settling such disputes to the front, 
from time to time fades away, and no sooner 
does any new violent change in the normal state 
of matters take place than the old weapons are 
burnished up anew and the flag of "Union is 
Strength" is unfurled. 

It has been my lot to be mixed up in many of 
those difficulties, sometimes as arbitrator for the 
employers, and not seldom as a principal in the 
fray. I have many a time and oft through the 
press and otherwise given expression to my views 
and with the opportunities afforded me in meeting 
the principal advisers of the men have seen how 
hopeless it is to find any antidote to the evil. 
I have always been ready to admit the abihty 
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of such men as Alexander MacDonald, so long 
Miners' Secretary for Scotland and M, P for Staf- 
ford; have frequently shown him and had his ad- 
mission of the statement that his influence only 
extended in one direction, namely : in advising 
the men to demand higher wages. It is true that 
he and Mr Burt, with the assistance of Lords 
Shaftesbury, Elcho, and others, did much in having 
larts placed on the statue books for the ameliora- 
tion of the working man's condition, but I now 
speak of the direct influence the leaders had over 
the men. No, the man has yet to come who will 
{ ' have their confidence to a sufficient degree to 
be able to tell them boldly when they are wrong 
and retain his position with them. 

Not only should such a leader prevent them 
from the hopeless combats they often wage, but 
/I show them how to become better husbands, fa- 
i thers and Christians. It were indeed a task fit 
for the best to be the means of preventing them 
from squandering their hard-earned money on 
drink, to make them feel not so much the duty 
as the pride of educating and clothing their 
children, and instead of using their spare time 
on Sundays in dog fighting, card playing, and 
fishing, to show by precept and example that 
there is a better and a higher life for them and 
their families. It is not my purpose to blame 
the men and spare the employers, for my sympa- 
thies are more with the former than with the 
latter, but let "the truth be told though the 
heavens should fall." 
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The fight between capital and labor is an une- 
qual combat at the best, and sensible, quiet work- 
men are held down and given no chance at union 
meetings to express their minds. The greatest 
tj'rants over workmen are those raised from 
their own ranks, and the paid spouter or agitator 
is ever the laziest and most incapable workman. 
No workman ever did himself or family good 
through striking. As water finds its own level, 
so will wages, and the man who finds himself 
working for a grasping and tyrannical employer 

should 

"Fold Ms tent like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away." 

It is a depressing reflection, that during my life- 
time with the rapid strides made in every branch of 
industry no appreciable advance has been made 
in regulating miners' wages without periodical 
disputes, strikes or lockouts. Force on both sides 
is still the favorite motor; both parties still seem 
to believe in 

"The good old rule — the simple plan 

That he should take who has the power, 
And they should keep — who can." 

There are without doubt many honorable and lib- 
eral-minded emploj-ers in all lands and also many 
quiei, industrious workmen who are always wel- 
comed and better paid than their shiftless and 
agitating neighbor, and we must wait patiently 
for the time when this selection of the fittest on 
both sides will bring about the era when 
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"Man to man the world o'er 
Shall brothers be : and a' that." 

Then the trying to link together any hetero- 
geneous mass by trusts and unions and the un- 
natural forcing of the interests of either party 
will be looked upon as unworthy of the enlight- 
ened age in which we live. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Coal Mining. 

A few general observations on coal mining 
and mining legislation may not be out of place 
here and for many of the statements made I have 
pleasure in recording my indebtedness to Robert 
Boyd Nelson's work on coal pits and pitmen. 

The existence of coal in the British Isles seems 
to have been known from remote times and the 
ancient Britons used the fuel and gave it the 
name of glo. Historians argue from the discovery 
of cinder and the presence of a few coins that the 
Romans used it, taken from the outcrops, and 
that seems quite likely before it came to be regu- 
larly worked. 

The first authentic record of coal in England 
is a grant of lands made by the Abbey of Peter- 
burgh, 825 A. D., wherein the payment specified 
to be made to the Abbey is "One of twelve cart- 
loads of fossil or pit fuel." But there is no indi- 
cation of its having been wrought to any exteni 
at that period or at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. 

The oldest public reference to coal in England 
is the charter of Henry III. in the year 1239 to 
the citizens of Newcastle-on-Tyne giving them the 
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right to dig coal in the Castle field and Firth, to 
enable the burgesses of Newcastle to be better 
able to pay the fee-farm rent of the town which 
had been granted to "The honest men of New- 
castle and to their heirs in 1215 by King John." 
In Matthew Paris's history (1245) it is called 
"sea coal" and the sinking of pits is alluded to. 

Coal when first imported to London in 1257 
was unpopular because it corrupted the air with 
"stink and smoke," and its use was prohibited by 
Royal proclamation in 1306. It however con- 
tinued to be used and in 1321 we find the trea- 
surer paying a bill for coal used in the Royal 
Palace, and its use continuing and increasing is 
seen by the further evidence of a street in London 
being called "Sea Coal Lane" after it. 

The ancient salt factories in Scotland and the 
consequent waste of forests for fuel brought coal 
into earlier use there than in England, and in 
1210 the Earl of Winton granted among other 
rights a "coal heugh and a stone quarry." 

In 1291 William de Oberwell granted a charter 
to the Abbot and Convent of Dumfermline with 
the privilege of working a coal pit wherever they 
chose, except on arable land. 

Numerous remains of old workings are to be 
found in Scotland and particularly in Ayrshire, 
which show the pits were circular and five to six 
feet in diameter. The workings at that early 
period never went below a free watercourse and 
the method of working was by pillar and stall, 
the pillars being five feet by six feet, and the 
stalls from seven to nine feet. 
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The demand for coal in Scotland for the use 
of the salt works became so great, that in 1513 
an Act was passed, confirmed and amended in 
1579 and 1597, prohibiting its export. Licenses 
to do so were granted however to a few colliery 
proprietors, who made large fortunes out of the 
monopoly. 

To meet the irresistible use of the fuel and ren- 
der innocuous the "stink and smoke" from its 
combustion various methods were tried, copied 
from Germany and Belgium, "to make a cheap 
and delicate fire of coal balls by mixing loam, 
sawdust, or tanner's bark with powdered sea coal" 
— a practice still common in those countries, by 
which the fuel smoulders away producing no flame 
and little smoke and "leaveth behind it the gross 
residue of its own nature, whereby that black 
kind of peppering or sea coal dust is either wholly 
or for the most part avoided." 

Early in the 17th century, pit or sea coal was 
applied to the smelting of iron, and during the 
course of that century it came into general use 
in the arts and manufactures. The quantity 
raised must have been considerable, and the pits 
numerous. 

Although there is little information given about 
the men who worked in them, it may be inferred 
they soon became aware of the.danger of their 
occupation from explosions, water falls from the 
roof, and the thousand and one other causes inci- 
dent to their employment. 

The earliest account of an explosion is given by 
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Mr. Roger M. Most3m, in the year 1677, in the 
"Philosophical Transactions at Mostyn, North 
Wales." He says : "The work was on a coal five 
yards in thickness, and had been begun about 
six or eight and thirty 3'ears ago. When it was 
first formed it was extremely full of water, so that 
it could not be wrought down to the bottom of 
the coal ; but a cave was driven out in the middle 
of it, upon a level for gaining room to work and 
drawing down the spring of water that lies in the 
coal to the eye of the pit; in driving of which 
witchet, after they had given a considerable way 
under ground and were scanted of wind, the fire 
damp did by little and little begin to breed and 
to appear in crevices and slits of the coal, with 
a small bluish flame working and moving contin- 
ually, but not out of its first fial unless the work- 
men came and held candles to it, and then being 
weak, the blaze of the candle would drive it, with 
a sudden fizz, away to another crevice, where it 
would soon appear blazing and moving as former- 
ly. This was the first knowledge of it in this 
work, which the workmen made sport of, and so 
partly neglected it till it had gotten some strength 
and then upon a morning the first collier that 
went down, going forward in the witchet with 
his candle in his hand, the damp presently darted 
out violently at his candle and it struck the man 
clean dovra, singed all his hair and clothes, and 
disabled him from working hereafter. Some other 
small warnings it gave them, insomuch that 
they resolved to employ a man of purpose, that 
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was more resolute than the rest, to go down a 
while before them every morning to chase it from 
place to place, and so weaken it. His usual man- 
ner was to put on the worst rags he had, and to 
wet them well with water, and so soon as he 
came in danger of it then he fell grovelling down 
on his belly, and went so forward, holding in one 
hand a long wand or pole, at the end whereof 
he tied candles burning, and reached by degrees 
towards it ; then the damp would fly at them, and 
if it missed putting them out it would quench 
itself with a blast and leave an ill-scented smoke 
behind it." 

At that time the steel mill was used in danger- 
ous atmospheres for producing light or rather 
sparks by friction. 

The first explosion authentically described in 
the "Philosophical Transactions" for the year 
1709 occurred at Fad Field near Chester-le-Street, 
by which 69 persons were killed. The details were 
horrifying. 

"Two men and a woman were blown quite up 
from the bottom of the shaft 346 feet deep, into 
the air a considerable distance from the mouth 
of the pit, one of the men with his head almost 
off, and the woman with her bowels hanging about 
her heels." This is the earliest explosion on record. 

Hitherto the coal was raised out of the pits by 
hand or horse gin, and in the shallow pits in 
Scotland carried up the ladders. Water had to 
be drawn up in buckets like the coal, and it did 
not take much of it to stop the workings alto- 
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gether. But this difficulty was overcome by New- 
comen's fire-engine, as it was called, which he 
patented in 1705, first used for pumping the 
water only. It was gradually improved and twenty 
years later was in use for driving ventilators and 
hoisting the coal. Those duties were successfully 
performed by this engine for nearly a century, 
when James Watt took its place by degrees. 

When it was found that water in quantity could 
be pumped up by the engine, a water balance was 
introduced to assist in raising the coal. On one 
end of the rope a bucket of water was attached 
at the surface, emptied at the bottom, and on the 
other end was a corf of coal. 

The next improvement introduced to assist the 
women and boys in "burring" the coal was first 
the use of planks and then the tram plate, for 
up to this time the coal had been drawn in sledges 
along the gangways by the females dressed as 
"boys in trousers, crawling on all fours, with 
belts round their waists and chains passing be- 
tween their legs," or in the shallow pits of Scot- 
land where the load was borne by means of belts 
passing across the forehead of the women, carried 
up the ladders in the shaft and deposited on the 
surface. 

We have now the "man of purpose" in the "fire- 
man" of to-day; and instead of a pole with a 
candle at the end of it, the "Davy" or other safety 
lamp by which to discover the hidden enemy, and, 
under lock and key, to enable the workmien to 
T-iine the coal with greater safety. 
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An examination of a moderately equipped col- 
liery plant is indeed an object lesson to all in- 
terested in the past and shows that the march 
of improvement has been quite as great in this 
as in any other industry, though the first half 
of this century was more prolific in inventions 
and improvements in mining coal than the last. 
Steam engines, railways, safety-lamps, improved 
ventilation and methods of working the coal 
may easily be placed against electricity, coal 
cutting machines, chain haulage and the many 
other improvements of a more recent date. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mining Legislation. 

In Scotland colliers were treated as slaves or 
nearly so till the end of the eighteenth century, and 
this system of making the workmen part of the 
colliery plant, led to many disputes and strikes 
with concomitant wilful fire-raising and other 
illegal acts on the part of the men, against which 
laws had been passed by the Scotch Parliament 
so far back as 1592 and 1660, and again in 1800 
one "For the security of collieries and mines, and 
for the better regulation of colliers and miners." 
The Scotch colliers remained in a state of bondage 
till 1775, when the British Parliament passed an 
act by which all persons not then in actual em- 
ployment of collieries, but who thereafter became 
so, were to be treated as free laborers, and their 
complete emancipation was not effected till 1799, 
when the act 39 George 3rd, cap 56, was passed. 
Those acts were prompted, not by the advis- 
ability of freeing the bondsmen, but because it 
was found impossible to keep the men strictly in 
servitude, and difficult to obtain labor for the 
pits. 

In 1802 the elder Sir Robert Peel introduced 
the first of a series of acts to improve the low 
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status of the working population, based on know- 
ledge of the details of each trade affected. 

In 1842 Lord Shaftesbur y— the n Lord Ash ley— \ £>)' 
introd uced a bill for prohibiting t he employment 
of women and young children undergro"ung~in 
coatTmi ies^_wliich was the nrst of a"series~ofsuch 
measures^ The" act provided tha^Tno boy was to~ 
be apprenticed under the age of ten years or for 
more than eight years; that persons in charge 
of engines were not to be under fifteen years of 
age, and also that wages were not to be paid at 
public-houses. 

AjLungpe ctor was appoi nted_to visit the col- 
lieries and report but was notlaYestecT with any 

powen ' ^- 

The next act, in ISSO^made proYisJQiLiQr the 
appointment of several inspectors with power to 
enterinto The undei^giround working^ 6f~collleries 
aJ:^lj;€gularr-seasons;^ Ceftauf generar rules"were 
infceodu€e^i-t-e-ire-obsetYed aTTaircollieries for the 
safety of the workings. Notice to be given to the 
Home Secretary of deaths from accidents. Owners 
to produce proper plans, and penalties ranging 
from five pounds to ten pounds were imposed for 
obstructing the inspector or refusing information. 
An amendment to this act wa s passed in 1855 by 
which notice of d^eaths by accident was to be 
given to the inspector; and owners_wer£_ made 
liable^ o a fin e pf fivt^ pnnnd'; for violating n r 
wilfully neglecting the rules, and the men at t he 
sameTime wefeTiable to^ a fine of two pounds or 
impnionmerit with or without hard labor- for 
three months. 
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By an act of 1860, educational clauses were 
introduced, and employers had to receive a certifi- 
cate from a competent schoolmaster that the boy 
could read and write before giving him employ- 
ment, or else he had to attend school between 
the ages of ten and twelve for six hours a week. 
Persons in charge of steam engines were to be 
eighteen j^ears of age, and wages were to be paid 
at the usual office of the colliery. Coals truly 
weighed, and the men to have the right to ap- 
point one of themselves as check-weigher. The 
general safety rules were increased to fifteen, and 
specialnniles wei'e toTTe^dbpted. 

In 1862 ^.laEprt _ aci-ivas--in±r oduced-^providing 
for two shafts or outlets to each mine in conse- 
quence of the Hartly axjcidentT);!^ whkh_2^)4 men 
were suHbcated. 

jj^-j^^-^^g^jjl more com£rehen.siYe act was 
passed^entrtled " A^ ac±.tQ-Cons.alida±e_andjimesd 
the actg.J-e.laiiltgLto co al mine s and certain other 
mines." 

New clauses regarding boys were introduced, who 
were -aot -to-Tvt)Tk" Tmder — twelve' year's^ except Jp 
thiii^ measures, and to attend scliO-olJtwenty_llQiirs 
a fortnight. Coal to be paid by weight only, and 
the~weigIilEs"subiject to the " Weights and Measures 
Act." 

A new principle was introduced of enforcing an 
examinatit)ir~onr att'pef sons" "talnng^the inairage- 
ment of collieries, now dendmTnated:~Cerfcifieated 
Managers. " 

-"The safety rules were increased to thirty-one, 
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and tlie owner or tnanagerrnade liable to im- 
prisonnienFTor offences againstThe act. 

Lai tly^^e act of ISSY w as passed and by it 
boys arenxat to be emp loyed underground o nany 
condition under tweTveyears of age. Contract 
workls to~l}e paid by weight only,' and' cherk 
weighers^are not "necessarily to be employed at 
the'^oIHery. The two shafts or~outtets require to 
be fifteen yards^ap^ art in st ead of ten feet as_di- 
rec ted hyjtEk act of 18 62 . Two k i nds of cert ifi- 
cates of competency for managers are provided : 
a firs"t^fes5xertiiicate for managers, and a secOnd- 
class-one-fcmffldef^inanagers oFoversmenr 

Ndtice^tD "be~sent'^toTEe~inspec'tor~Tof. any pro- 
ceedings taken under the Act against any person 
employed in respect of an offense against the Act. 
The Secretary of State has power to appoint a 
special court for the investigatTonr "of ~a,ny acci- 
dent. 

The number of the general safety rules was in- 
creased, and every person employed in or about 
a mine who is guilty of any act or omission, 
which would be an offense on the part of the 
owner, agent or manager, is to be considered 
guilty of an offense, and liable to three months' 
imprisonment with or without hard labor. A. . 
fine imposed may, at the option of the Secretary 
of StSte, be paid to the pexsoninjured, or to the I 
relations of the person killed by an accident. 
From t he' foregoing it wi ll be seen that the British 
legislature has from time to time intr oduced regu- ^ 
latious tor the amehoration o± xhe miners' con- 
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dition, pro tected them as far as po ssible from 
physical mjury, and insured them the honest pay- 
ment of their hard-earned wages. Xh^ miTip latere 
nftheJT nited vStates have all bn^n form^nn the 
line s of those of the British Isles . 

It had been the habit for many years in the coal 
trade to meet their country customers on the 
street at the head of Stockwell street, in Glasgow, 
on the Wednesdays between two and five in the 
afternoon. Saloons were handy and each had 
his favorite one to frequent. The crowd got so 
great as to interrupt the usual traffic of that 
busy place and the town authorities resolved to 
make them change and go to St. Enoch's Square. 
This they found no easy matter and had to put on 
extra police to keep them moving. This proved 
unsuccessful, and finally a water hose was applied, 
which gradually sent the crowd to the place 
wanted. At the best this mode of meeting was 
uncomfortable, and the coal trade resolved to 
have a commodious hall in which all could meet 
— whether connected with the coal trade or other- 
wise, it did not matter, as it was thought a small 
yearly subscription would not be grudged by any- 
one. With this end in view a number of coal oper- 
ators got together and resolved to have a public 
meeting to consider the matter; they asked David 
Wallace of W. Baird & Co., the largest firm in the 
coal and iron trade, to preside but as he rarely 
took a prominent part in public matters he de- 
clined, and knowing he and I were intimate they 
came and asked me to persuade him. I said, "Why 
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not ask Alexander Whitlaw?" — the managing part- 
ner of the firm, and one of the members of ParHa- 
ment at the time for the city. They said, "If you 
can get him we will be greatly indebted to you, 
and he will have more weight than Mr. Wallace." 
I accordingly had an interview with Mr. Whitlaw, 
who on personal grounds agreed, on the condition, 
however, that I should relieve him of any further 
trouble than presiding at the meeting. I could 
not very well refuse that proposal and thus drifted 
into an undertaking which proved disastrous to 
myself and others. 

The meeting was largely attended, a great deal 
of enthusiasm manifested and a committee appoint- 
ed to look out a suitable hall or a site to build 
one; my name was placed at the head of the com- 
mittee, and after various meetings it was resolved 
to purchase through an agent the large prop- 
perty called Victoria Place, in West Regent street, 
which would not only give ample room for a large 
hall but could be altered so as to provide one 
hundred offices for the trade and other commercial 
firms. The property was bought by four members 
for eighty thousand pounds sterling, plans were 
prepared by Mr. Boucher, architect, and fifty thou- 
sand pounds more spent on the hall and neces- 
sary alterations, when a limited company was 
formed to relieve us of the burden. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

The Blantyre Accident. 

On the 22nd of November, 1877, a telegram 
reached me in the exchange that a serious ex- 
plosion of gas had taken place in one of W. S. 
Dixson's mines at High Blantyre near Hamilton, 
and it was feared many lives had been lost. I 
at once took the train, and being only half an 
hour's ride from town, arrived on the spot be- 
fore anything had been done beyond putting a 
fence round the shaft to keep back the crowd of 
distressed relatives. Volunteers to search the 
mine were shortly after asked for, and I stepped 
forward with others. It was a heart-rending 
scene generally, but my attention was called 
especially to one little girl who, scantily 
clad and with tears running down her cheeks, 
kept calling after the volunteers : " 0, gie me ma 
faither." Notwithstanding all the excitement and 
work in hand I could not drive her distressed ap- 
l^earance, painful cry and sobs from my mind 
and resolved on the instant that anything I could 
do to assuage her grief would be done. The deaths 
numbered 212, many of the bodies were unrecog- 
nizable, and my pen fails to give the faintest 
idea of the wholesale misery produced. 
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On my return to town on the following day I 
called on Mr. James White of Overton, the well- 
known and wealthy philanthropist, and it re- 
quired no great argument for me to enlist his 
sympathy; he at once recognized my earnestness 
and became equally determined that a fund should 
be raised for the widows and helpless children. 
We went and consulted a few well-known liberal 
merchants, then visited the Lord Provost of the 
city of Glasgow, who called a public meeting at 
which large subscriptions were received and a 
committee named to obtain more. In a few weeks 
we had received in cash the magnificent sum of 
over forty-eight thousand pounds sterling, and a 
room full of pictures presented by artists instead 
of money, valued at five hundred pounds. A per- 
manent committee was formed for the distribu- 
tion of the money. James White and myself were 
named conveners of the committee and joint trus- 
tees of the fund. At our first meeting it was de- 
cided to get a superintendent and I was asked to 
look out one. A month before the accident Mr. 
Adam Sutherland, an old teacher of Irvin public 
school, had called on me saying that owing to 
the new school board lately formed he had given 
up teaching and wished me to interest myself 
in getting a clerkship or other employment for 
him. I knew Mr. Sutherland well, as two of my 
sons had attended his school and boarded in his 
house, and I thought he was just the man for 
the place, so I sent for him and told him so. I 
then gave him a note to Mr. White, who simply 
said: "Since Mr. Simpson is satisfied, I am." 
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Mr. Sutherland's appointment was confirmed at 
the first meeting of the committee and he has 
continued there ever since, over twenty-five years. 

The labor connected with the fund was very 
great and for the first two years it took two 
days a week of my time in addition to my sub- 
scription of one hundred pounds. 

After the details were got together and the 
status book completed it was found, as has al- 
ready been stated, that 212 had been killed, 
who had left 93 widows, 12 widowed mothers, 27 
other adults, and 308 children under eleven years 
of age, and in addition a number of persons were 
put on the fund temporarily for injuries received. 

Mr. White and I arranged with the city of Glas- 
gow to take forty thousand pounds of the fund, 
allowing four per cent, interest, and to repay it 
from time to time as it might be wanted. 

The scale of allowance decided on was for the 
widows seven shillings and sixpence, a widow and 
one child nine shillings and sixpence, widow and 
two children eleven shillings, widow and three 
children twelve shillings, widow and four children 
fourteen shillings, and a widow and five children 
fifteen shillings per week. This was in addition 
to medical attendance and attention. Orphan 
children had a suit of clothes per year in addi- 
tion; the fund is still being administered on the 
same lines, and so successfully has it been man- 
aged, that many other funds for similar purposes 
have taken it and its administration as their 
model. 
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Great care was necessary at the outset to see 
that only the wives of the deceased were ad- 
mitted to the fund; marriage lines and other 
evidence had to be produced at the meeting be- 
fore they could be placed on the status books. 
It seemed at first that we were to have more 
wives than men killed, but all was ultimately got 
in order satisfactorily. 

There was one case where a widow (presumed) 
had drawn allowance for herself and family for 
eighteen months when her husband stepped in on 
her, he not having gone to the Blantyre mine 
to work, as he said he intended doing, but to 
another part of the country, abandoning wife 
and family. The woman presented herself at our 
first meeting after his return to her, told us all 
about it and said she had spent the money for 
herself and family, but if we would give her time 
she would repay every farthing of what she had 
got, meantime proffering back her last month's 
allowance. I was presiding, as I usually did to 
save Mr. White, and I told her to go to the ad- 
joining room till we consulted. 

Directly the door was closed I said: "There 
goes an honest woman," and I proposed she be 
allowed to keep what we had given her. All 
having agreed, she was called back and a few 
feeling words said to her. 

In the case of the widows marrying, each got 
five pounds on her marriage day and five pounds 
each three months thereafter till she had got 
twenty pounds in all, when she and her children 
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were cut off the fund. When a widow misbehaves 
by having, say, an illegitimate child, her own al- 
lowance (not her children's) is stopped for a year, 
and after that if well behaved she is re-admitted 
to the benefits of the fund. The fund is still going 
on, the committee meeting and passing the pay- 
ments monthly, which the superintendent distrib- 
utes. It will likely be some years yet before all 
the recipients have died, when the statute pro- 
vides that any surplus be invested in trust for 
any similar calamity. The accounts are audited 
yearly by chartered accountants and certified as 
correct. The following are the names of the first 
committee : 

James White of Overton (dead). 

Alexander Gray Simpson of Carfin (Conveners.) 

Sir James King, Baronet, Glasgow. 

Provost John Clark Forrest, Hamilton (dead). 

James Patterson Milton Lockhart, Carluke. 

Colonel John Austin, Hamilton (dead). 

James Reid, of Henry Monteith & Co., Glasgow. 

Rev. Stewart Wright, Blantyre (dead). 

Rev. Thomas Frouley, Blantyre (dead). 

Sir James Watson, Baronet, Glasgow (dead). 

Thomas Hill Dean, Park House, Edinburgh (dead) • 

Archibald Russel, Glasgow. 

John Adoie, Glasgow. 

John Cunningham, Glasgow (dead). 

M. E. Robinoe, Glasgow (dead). 

Adam Sutherland, Glasgow, Superintendent. 

In taking leave of the Blantyre accident, I may 
be permitted to say that the little girl who first 
inspired the movement was not a recipient. She 
was a delicate child and soon joined her father 
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whom she loved, and ever since that chill October 
day when she first drew my attention, she has 
held, unknown to others, a warm place in my 
affection. 

A somewhat similar accident, though less fatal, 
occurred in America after I had been twelve 3'ears 
there and revived the old feeling, which I tried to 
embody in verse and published in the Ironton 
" Register." I reproduce it here and hope the 
reader will excuse its construction for the sake 
of the sentiments and feelings it is meant to per- 
petuate. 

THE MINERS' LITTLE QUEEN. 

I. 
The morn was calm. Night's dew lay still 
Upon the grass and leaves of yonder hill. 
The sun was glowing in the east to rise 
And spread his radiance over vale and skies. 
The lark was stirring to salute the day, 
And heavenward mount to sing his morning lay. 
A toiling miner quits his lowly cot, 
To earn the pittance of his humble lot. 

IL 
Quietly he leaves the sharer of his thrift, 
And babes still wrapped in Nature's gift. 
His eldest hope, now only ten years old. 
He cautions lovingly to keep from cold. 
Early betimes had this loving little miss 
Risen to claim his blessing and parting kiss; 
Dearly as he loved his other tiny flowers. 
She held the thoughts of all his waking hours. 

III. 
A child more sweet 'twere rare to find, I ween, 
Than she, dotingly called "his little Queen." 
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With step less buoyant than 'twas wont to be, 
His way he wends upon the upland lea. 
A something nameless o'er his mind had come, 
Since leaving the dear ones in his little home — 
"Turn back," was whispered in the miner's ear; 
But this he deemed an idle, foolish fear. 

IV. 

The scene of toil now comes upon his view. 

And hearty morning greetings all renew. 

None thought the die of fate had then been cast, 

That this reunion was to be their last. 

The mine reported "Clear," all now descend 

Into the earth; whose bosom kind is made to lend 

Treasures of wealth (as doth the wringing toil 

Of needy student o'er his midnight oil). 



V. 

'God save us all!" a cry of wild despair 
Comes rising swiftly through the stifled air. 
By sudden outburst, miners' lives are scourged. 
Disjointed hmbs to hidden nooks are forged. 
No hasty moment left to say "farewell," 
Death— only grim Death's sad funeral knell. 
The news is borne in sudden trembling haste 
To peacefiil villagers in slumber pressed, 

VI. 

And hundreds rush to that black mouth of hell. 
To learn the fate of those they love so well. 
A cordon quick around the shaft is thrown. 
By first arrivals, now to fame unknown. 
But who as volunteers to search the mine. 
By deeds of valor may survive all time. 
Instructed quickly what course to take. 
They lose no time for humanity's sake. 
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VII. 
With courage true, the lost to reach, 
These humble heroes rush through the breach 
To living torture, where the demon lurks, 
Whose scorching breath such havoc works. 
But ere out of sight to depths they go, 
Is heard a voice in accents low — 
Not of the crowd whose grief is shown 
By deepest sighs and prayers and groan, 

VIII. 
But a small sweet voice in piteous tone. 
Hushed every deep and bitter moan, 
As if the wild despair would learn 
From keenest sorrow how to turn. 
Twas "Little Queen" in solemn prayer, 
With clasped hands, disheveled hair: 
'O, gie back my faither dear," she said. 
Looked towards heaven, then bowed her head, 

IX. 

As if from heaven his fate she'd learn — 
The saddest fortune for the loving bairn. 
The searchers find no life was spared. 
One dreadful fate they alike had shared — 
To be sent to the light they so cheerfully had left. 
Of Hfe and comeliness wholly bereft. 
The decision of jury was worthy of fame : 
"Some one had blundered, yet none to blame." 

X. 
These horrible scenes no words can portray, 
Human relief has but to weep and to pray. 
The dear little Queen, so weak at the best. 
Seemed drooping, weary to take the long rest. 
A few restless hours of heartburst and fever ; 
The friends gathered round to see if forever 
Her life should close, ere yet it had bloomed, 
To join her father, the mourned for and doomed. 
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XI. 
One last look of joy, with voice sweet and low 
"Lord, gie me ma faither in heaven to know.'' 
Her prayer was answered ; the spirit had gone 
To the long rest she had sought for and won. 

Arcadia, Missouri, 1888. A. G. SIMPSON. 

Episode of the Blantyre Gas Explosion, 22nd October, 1877, 
by which 212 miners were instantly killed, leaving un- 
provided for, 93 widows, 12 widowed mothers, 27 other 
adults, and 308 children under 13 years of age. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Carfin Hall. 

My Wishaw work becoming exhausted and 
the Carfin colliery more important, I moved 
from Muir House, where I had lived so long, 
to the mansion house of Cleland, the old family 
residence of the Stair family. During my five 
years' lease of Cleland I conceived the idea of 
building a home on my Carfin property, taking 
most of the land into my own hands to farm, 
and gradually withdrawing from the coal busi- 
ness in favor of my sons. I consulted John Bur- 
net, the architect, who shortly after provided 
me with plans. These at the first blush were 
laid aside as altogether more expensive than I 
felt necessary, although my family was then large 
and considerable accommodation was required 
at the time. The plans were, however, taken up 
by my wife and myself at odd times till they be- 
came part of ourselves, and at the end of two 
years we had both tacitly accepted them in our 
minds and resolved to build. The position was 
this : there were the plans and estimates giving 
all the accommodations that we could ever pos- 
sibly want, sufficient money was lying idle to 
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execute them : and they were adopted and Carfin 
Hall was built. 

The avenues, walks and plantations I laid out 
myself and so carefully had I studied the plans 
that not a single alteration was made during the 
building of the large structure. The Hall con- 
tained twenty rooms, two lodges, coachmen's 
house, stables, conservatory, etc., with an ar- 
tificial lake in front. 

The lake gave me considerable anxiety about 
the time it was finished ready to receive the 
water. 

I had laid the bottom and around the sides 
with fire-clay pavement made specially for the 
purpose at the extensive brick-work I had in 
connection with Carfin work. 

As usual the family were spending the summer 
at the coast, and on one of my weekly visits to 
them I took a book out of the library, which 
happened to be "Chambers's Journal," and turn- 
ing over the pages carelessly my attention was 
attracted to an article headed "A Draw." I read 
a few lines to see what they meant and speedily 
got interested, so sat down and perused it care- 
fully. It went on to say how a gentleman had 
built himself a handsome country house and to 
add to its beaut3r had formed a lake in front 
of it, but soon after it was filled with water he 
found frogs flocking from every point of the com- 
pass to it, and in two weeks' time they numbered 
thousands. Their croaking so near his front 
door was unbearable; every effort he made to 
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get rid of them was ftitile, and in the end he had 
to fill up the lake and make it into a flower 
garden. 

I could not make up my mind as to whether 
the article was in sober earnest or a joke, and 
my lake being finished and at so great expense I 
concluded to try it anyhow. 

Immediately I got to Carfin, I caused the water 
to be let on, and with considerable anxiety, which 
I kept to myself, my first morning visit was to 
the lake. For a couple of weeks no frogs appeared, 
I concluded the article was a joke, but a few days 
later a dozen or more heads popped up as I ap- 
proached and my anxiety was renewed. It seemed 
a double misfortune, for besides enhancing the 
beauty of the grounds the water was filtered by 
a drain to a well in the court, pumped up into 
a cistern in the tower, and then used for all pur- 
poses inside — indeed it was the only water avail- 
able, as the underground workings in the neigh- 
borhood had long before drained all the wells. 
In two more weeks the lake was literally crowded 
with frogs, and as it was their breeding season 
the sight was unbearable. I first got all the puij- 
lished works I could lay my hands on, studied the 
species zealously, but failed to find an3^ way of 
destroying them without injuring the water. I 
then swallowed my temerity and consulted 
everyone I met — clergymen, doctors, workmen. All 
failed to suggest an antidote except Paddy Mitch- 
ell, an old workman of my own. He recommended 
me to "Get over a cargo of Emerald soil, spread 
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it all round the lake, and I will go bail they will 
all go oif." As to whether St. Patrick really 

'Gave the frogs and toads a twist 
And banished them forever" 

from ould Ireland was then, and for that matter 
is still, an open question with me, and much as I 
felt exercised over my trouble, I did not feel like 
taking the risk of being laughed at, so I let Pad- 
dy's well-meant suggestion go. 

It is the trifles of life that worry and annoy, 
and I am quite free to say I felt more over this 
matter, and perhaps used more adjectives in con- 
nection with it, than I care now to remember. 

One morning the recollection came into my 
mind of the piece of lime found in the Virtue 
well from which, as a little boy, I had taken 
water to my sick grandmother, and on my 
father's statement that it had been thrown into 
the well to purify the water, I at once said to 
myself, If lime cleared the Virtue well why should 
it not clear the lake ? So Paddy Mitchell was at 
once sent to the work for a load of lime-shells 
with instructions to break it in pieces to the size 
of his hand and throw them all over the lake. 

During the following night the frogs took their 
departure and in the morning not a single one 
was to be seen ! And every spring since, so soon 
as they begin to collect, the same process is gone 
through with a like result. 

The coal exchange had been drifting along dur- 
ing the collapse of the coal trade and only a 
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very little of the stock had been sold. Subscribers 
for the use of the hall were slow in coming and 
altogether my position as chairman of the ex- 
change became a very serious personal matter to 
me. To add to my troubles, the other three 
members who were responsible with me failed in 
business and the entire responsibility was placed on 
my shoulders. It became necessary for me to raise 
money on my property and at the instance of 
the proposed lenders my real estate was valued 
by Hugh Kirkwood, land valuator; the works 
by Mr. Robertson, mining engineer, and my books 
balanced by the Messrs. MacKinnon, account- 
ants, Glasgow. 

The clear surplus shown was seventy-two thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and the money required was 
at once given at four per cent, interest. 

Business all the time, however, was on the down 
grade and the bad debts made, at Leith especially, 
very heavy. For months they averaged from two 
to three thousand pounds. During the prosper- 
ous times I had bought another mineral property 
in the parish of Shotts which I was then fitting up 
with machinery. I had built and furnished Carfin 
Hall at the cost of twelve thousand pounds, 
though this outlay did not encroach on my busi- 
ness, as I sold twelve acres of land to the railway 
company for a new railway at one thousand 
pounds per acre. 

The strain began to tell on me and my health 
gave way, so much so that the five years of my 
life at that time appeared like a dream. I with- 
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drew from public engagements and spent much 
of r.i3' time at the various hj^dropathic estab- 
lishments, but the temporary improvement found 
at these places disappeared whenever I personally 
took hold of business. I could not sleep without 
a narcotic of some kind and too often drowned 
care with stimulants; in short, I was slowly but 
sureh' going to a suicide's grave. My medical 
attendant had given me many warnings but after 
an illness more than usually severe and euphemis- 
tically called "a bilious attack," he spoke very 
seriously, saying to me I might be taken at any 
time and at the rate I was then living could not 
survive more than two or three months. I can- 
not say he succeeded in frightening me, but before 
getting out of bed one morning shortly after 
the interview referred to, I thought very seriously 
of all he had said and these lines of Shakespeare's 
"Macbeth" came into my mind: 

"Why should I play the Roman fool and die 
On mine own sword? Whiles I see lives, the gaghe* 
Do better upon them.'' 

Throwing away all pride, divesting myself of 
sentimental associations, I resolved, God helping 
me, to reward the care of my devoted wife and 
attached friends by becoming a man again. The 
difficulty of doing so in my surroundings seemed 
insurmountable, and I resolved to lighten the ship 
and leave one of my sons and a manager in 
charge of the reduced works and go and make a 
new home in America. Dressing leisurely and go- 
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ing down stairs, I made my resolutions known to 
my wife, whose life-long belief in me made her 
then, as ever, acquiesce in what I proposed, and 
giving me one of her old-time looks and a warm 
embrace, I set out, physical wreck as I then was, 
to make my arrangements. In making my resolu- 
tions known to a few friends, only one tried gently 
to differ from me by saying: "Don't you think 
you are too old to take root in a new country?" 
And certainly when I think now of my state then 
it does seem as if the chance of failure was great. 
True, I had a large, healthy, promising family 
and as a dernier ressort I might have persuaded 
myself that though I was 

"Old and feeble now, my sons were young and strong 
And they would help and nourish me for evermore." 

But though I would be loth to say they ever 
showed me any want of affection, I must in justice 
to myself record the fact that I never was finan- 
cially assisted or benefited by any of them. They 
inherited good sound constitutions, were intelli- 
gent, and got the best education possible and 
made their own way in the world from an early 
age. 

When once a young man gets to do for himself 
he usually finds he requires all his own earnings, 
and experience leads me to say that the less suc- 
cessful in business on their own account seem the 
most affectionate to their parents and relations. 

Transferring part of my works to my son Dun- 
das, and manager J. F. Langlands, arranging 
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the sale of the balance, I put one hundred pounds 
in my pocket and left for Liverpool, in the ex- 
pectation that I should easily find a coal property 
in America, and that they would be able to send 
me as much money as would establish a small 
colliery with it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Second Visit to America. 

"What though we cannot answer here 
The wherefore and the why f-' 

The tangled skein of life wUl be 
Unraveled by and by." 

On March 27th, 1880, I stepped on board the 
"Parthia," and after an ordinary passage arrived 
in New York, April 8th. I found it necessarj^ to 
recuperate for ten days, and feeling my strength 
and general health improving was about to ar- 
range my future operations when I was nearly 
knocked down by the unexpected arrival of Mrs. 
Simpson, and family. 

It seemed I had no sooner left home than a 
bogus lawsuit in the name of my father was 
brought against me by a ne'er-do-well brother. 
He used arrestments on the sale of my Shotts 
colliery plant and thus raised such a hubbub that 
the proud spirit of my wife could not stand it, 
and taking only as much out of her silver plate as 
would pay the passage of herself and her children, 
left all else behind and joined me. This nearly 
killed me and for some weeks I lay delirious in bed 
attended by doctors day and night, who ultimately 
brought me through. 

221 
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Realizing that no assistance could now be ex- 
pected from Scotland and that the support of 
myself and family depended on my individual 
exertions, I went to a number of the coal firms 
in the cit^^ to see if they wanted a superintendent 
but was told those appointments were generally 
made at the works, so securing a modest boarding- 
house for my wife and family, counting our fin- 
ances, which then amounted to one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, taking one half and leaving 
the other with my wife, I started out. 

The first place I went to was Reading, Penna., 
where I made two applications and was told I 
was too old for them at the one, and at the other 
that they had no opening for gentlemen. I was 
well clothed and no doubt my appearance led to 
the conclusion that I was above the humble posi- 
tion I aspired to. I then went to Johnstone and 
had a long conversation with the mining engineer 
of the Cambria Company, who said they were 
opening a new colliery at Connellsville, Penna., and 
he thought he might put me in charge of it, but 
he could not give me more than one hundred 
dollars per month. 

I at once said : "Give me just whatever you find 
my services are worth." He said : "Well, we will 
not be ready for a week, and if you choose to 
remain and go round our mines here with Mr- 
Cameron, you will see the system we work on> 
and then see me and I will decide." 

I spent the week with Cameron, who professed 
great interest in me and led me to understand 
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everything was ripe for my appointment, and 
introducing me to the mine bosses said I was the 
Connellsville superintendent. I thought it quite 
safe to write Mrs. Simpson that I had got work 
at $100 per month, and great was my astonish- 
ment on calling on Mr. Fulton to be told that 
Mr. Cameron did not think me quite suited for 
them. 

I said : "That is strange, as he has all along 
said the reverse to me." It was arranged that 
they should talk the matter over that night again 
and let me know the result in the morning. This 
Mr. Fulton did and said he would try me for a 
time but could not give more than $50 per 
month. 

I said : "All I want is a start at something, 
and I will take the amount you oifer." 

On the Monday following Fulton and I went to 
Connellsville, and I was given charge of the Mor- 
rell Slope, which was being put down by contract, 
and the immediate object of starting this work 
by the Cambria Company was to counteract the 
ordinary coke-makers, who had joined issue and 
raised the price of coke &ity cents above the 
former rate. Every exertion was therefore made 
by the company to get their own coke as soon as 
possible, and early and late I was at the mine. 
Gradually I came to know that the contractor 
was related to a principal official, and as I had 
refused to certify an account of $1,500 for work 
which had not been done my position was not a 
very comfortable one, and kept me on the out. 
look for something else. 
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We occupied one of the workmen's houses, had 
no furniture to put in it, and even got the car- 
penter to fix trundle beds filled with wood shav- 
ings and had for covering rugs brought from 
the old country. My noble wife never made a 
complaint but cheered me up in every way and 
insisted on my carrying in my pocket five dol- 
lars monthly out of my fifty dollars pay; and 
though I appeared as cheerful as I could, many a 
time when I turned my back on leaving her, the 
unbidden tears would course down my cheeks, to 
think that ten weeks before she had left her car- 
) riage and pair, her twenty-two-roomed house and 
seven domestics, and was now doing her own 
cooking, washing and scrubbing like a workman's 
wife and to the manner bom. "It was hard — 
mighty hard." 

We always attended church on Sunday, and 
there made a number of acquaintances, amongst 
them John Bell, a Scotchman, and his family. 
Bell was mine boss to the Dunbar Furnace Com- 
pany, and frequently came to visit us on the 
Sunday evenings. The acquaintance gradually 
ripened into friendship, and he became aware of 
our history. One evening on leaving he asked me 
to see him over the way a bit, and as he lived 
four miles from us I did so. I saw there was 
something struggling in his mind for utterance 
and at last he managed to tell me the difficulties 
he had met with when he first came to the coun- 
try, but for years he had done well and laid by 
a good deal of money. He said if I would begin 
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business in Connellsville as a mining engineer, he 
would give me money to buy instruments and 
keep me going and I could repay him just when 
it suited me. The offer of the big-hearted man, so 
quietly and gently made, took me by surprise and 
for a time I could not answer him. At last I said, 
"No, John, I will not take your hard-earned 
money, but while I live I will never forget your 
kindness." 

I could only get away from him by promising 
to think over his proposition. He had spoken 
of me to John McCleavy, the manager as well 
as one of the directors of his company, and I 
was no way astonished when one of my daughters 
was asked by Mrs. McCleavy to go and visit her. 
She went and remained till I left the district, when 
she received many presents from them. 

I had been fully six months with the Cambria 
Company when a letter was received by the Dun- 
bar Furnace Company, from the Etna Iron Com- 
pany, Ohio, asking if they could recommend any- 
one to open up their ore by the long wall system. 
This letter was handed to Mr. Bell, who lost no 
time in coming to me with it. He looked so de- 
lighted, pressed me to answer at once and say I 
would go and look the place over. I left on the 
20th of November for Pittsburg, took steamer 
down the Ohio River, but was stopped by ice at 
Steubenville, took train there via Columbus, then 
steamer to Ironton, arriving on the 23rd, saw the 
president of the Company and arranged to go to 
Etna, eight miles out, where the ore and one char- 
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coal furnace were. I spent three days in examin- 
ing, and met the board of directors on the fourth. 

The ore had never been mined, only benched at 
the crops, and all that was possible to begot out by 
that method had been taken, so the continuation 
of the furnace at Etna, and the two large coke 
furnaces at Ironton, depended on whether the ore 
could be mined. I told the directors frankly that 
the roof was a bad one, a kind of potter's clay, 
but as they had a large territory and the timber 
would cost nothing but the cutting, I thought it 
could be worked long wall. 

They asked my charge for superintending a few 
drifts. I said as it was an experiment I would 
do it at the rate of fifteen hundred dollars per 
year, and if the method proved successful I would 
then have something else to say. They readily 
agreed to my terms, so I commenced at once, 
and wrote my family to join me as soon as they 
conveniently could. 

Up to this time the Company had not any reg- 
ular pay-day; the men being expected to take 
what they earned in goods from the Company 
store, and when the accounts were balanced at 
the end of the year they might get fiive dollars 
down but seldom at any other time. 

I explained to the directors that it would be 
necessary to get some experienced miners from 
Pennsylvania and they would require to be paid 
monthly, and no pressure put on them to take 
goods out of the store. A pay-day was then 
fixed. 
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On Monday, the 22d of December, I commenced 
operations with a few men on the first drift, 
and as there was not a single man about the 
place who knew the first thing about mining, or 
a carpenter who knew how to make a set of tim- 
bers, the task was no easy one. Doffing my coat 
and working along with the men, we soon made 
some progress and before the arrival of the few 
miners I had sent to Pennsylvania for, we had 
got in one hundred feet with the first drift, had 
the tramways laid, and buggies running out the 
ore and slate. I put this drift in charge of Will- 
iam Watkins from Johnstown, Penna. We then 
commenced another, and in nine months I had 
five drifts in full operation, the first one produ- 
cing one hundred tons per day and the others in 
proportion to their age. 

The want of mining experience on the part of 
the men was not the only difficulty I had to con- 
tend with; a few wiseacres set it abroad that 
the system was highly dangerous, that many 
would lose their lives by it, and that I should be 
bounced from the place. My life was frequently 
threatened by notices being posted on the gate 
of my house with coffin and cross-bones drawn 
on them, and giving me fourteen days to get 
away. After dark my house was surrounded and 
guns fired to frighten my family. The final notice, 
signed in the name of three hundred regulators 
of Kentucky, seemed quite an official document. 
Letters appeared in the Ironton newspapers that 
I would kill more men than the directors could 
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supply me with, and so on. Knowing all the agi- 
tation was through ignorance, I ignored the notices 
and went on with my work. A mass meeting of 
the men was then called at the foot of the hill 
about a fourth of a mile from my office, and reso- 
lutions were passed that no more work should be 
done so long as I remained. About the time I 
thought their business would be finished I walked 
into their midst with the remark, Paul Pry like, 
"I hope I don't intrude." The president said, 
"Certainly not; come forward, Mr. Simpson." I 
got alongside of him, facing the meeting, which 
was composed of some thousands. I said, "I un- 
derstand you have sQjoe^apaexariceajtxi^mnaSalnof, 
and I though t it c ivil to co me and h ear them in 
person, and if you will state whatjthey^reti£iJiey 
are reasonablejThe'vwili be r emoved , a rirl if fTipy arp 
unreasonable, they will not." The-presidenjt_read 
without remark the resolutions they had come to 
and WgyfoHowed by ^heir^ajitlibi-roth the liiiig^l 
frothy address, " That_they_jv£re free m en,_:their 
forefgLt hersTTad Toug ht. ble d and di ed for what 
they now enjoyed, and at the cost of their lives 
they^ would maintain it-JZ/TTTey^ would — hav e no 
foreigner to rule over them and^dic tate t o them 
when the^rsh ould w orkj^ileepi^aJi rl eaj . Hyejirould 
renund'MrTSimpson he was now in thepresence of 
Americans^ wlro rwouM n otJ Se trodden under foo t 
life the"workmen of his native l and. Th e y ha d 

grvfnrTwpll priniigh^witlioilt him and hiK Kj^j-frn ^ 
and his aiTyTTP^j^^agj^if he valued his safe t y, to gn 
backJo-where-Jje-G^^ne-^roTOj" and a half hour's 
harangue to the same effect. 
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In reply, I pointed out the necessity of the 
Company having their ore mined or permanently 
shutting down the furnace ; that they had sought 
me to come and show them how the work should 
be done. I did not seek them and was no ad- 
venturer. I meant to remain and do the work, 
and calculated on their assistance. Turning to 
the last speaker, who I discovered had still a 
touch of the brogue in his speech, I asked how 
long he had been in this countrj'. 

"Twenty-five years," he said boldly. 

"Any family born here?" 

"Yes, I have four as good working boys as 
you will find in the State, and, you bet, true Ameri- 
cans." 

"That may all be," I said, "but they were no 
doubt like other boys and at times required cor- 
rection; they are no more perfect than you are. 
Now, how do they take it as true Americans 
when you, a foreigner, correct them?" 

The laugh produced silenced the speaker, and 
I proceeded in an earnest way to tell them how 
much my sympathies were with them in their 
laborious work; that I and my father before me 
had been miners, and if now placed above them 
it was by means which they now had at hand. 
I spoke some twenty or thirty minutes and early 
in the address saw the president and the older 
men of the crowd were with me, so I was not 
surprised at its close when the president rose and 
said : "Fellowmen, I have been a miner for forty 
years and in that time have served a good many 
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emplojers, and have never listened to a more 
reasonable one than Mr. Simpson, and I want to 
say to him in the presence of you all that so long 
as he remains at Etna, he can cotmt on my as- 
sistance." One more enthusiastic than the rest 
proposed three cheers for me and my success at 
Etna. I left with those cheers following me and 
, the wishes of all, though when they met there 
; were few who would not have taken my life. In- 
deed, our cashier, a young man with his young 
wife and one child, was shot dead on leaving the 
office and robbed of all he had on him — five dol- 
lars; and I learned afterwards that an account 
of my murder was daily looked for during the 
two months the antagonism lasted. 

The crowd at Etna was a hard one. The change 
of feeling on the part of the meeting was taken 
up by the public and the press, who now rushed 
in to make amends and went like the pendulum 
of a clock just as far the other way in praising 
as they had previously condemned. Reporters 
visited the drifts, published column after column 
about them and gave diagrams of the workings, 
and my name became as well and favorably 
known as any one in the county. Instead of the 
newspapers heading their articles, "The Grisly 
Monster Simpson," they now appeared under the 
heading of "Stonewall Simpson." One article of 
three columns and a plan began : "A. G. Simpson 
is a man not to be trifled with. When he came 
to Lawrence County to introduce the Long Wall 
system of mining his mission was grossly mis- 
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understood, as evidenced by the many uncouth 
warnings he got signed by the regulators of 
Ohio and Kentucky, and the workmen he expected 
to benefit; but he had come to stay, and did 
stay, and now is esteemed by the whole com- 
munity." 

The Thyne Brothers, while cutting timber on a 
large tract of land in India Run, Kentucky, which 
they owned, thought they had discovered a valu- 
able deposit of ore, and being somewhat short 
of means to develop it, applied to Mr. Davis, 
banker and furnace owner, to make them an ad- 
vance subject to my approval. He agreed to do 
so, but being busy with the opening of the drifts 
I could not go during the week to examine it, but 
was finally persuaded to go to Portsmouth on 
the Saturday night and make the examination on 
Sunday. Quite a number left Portsmouth on 
Sunday morning, some on horseback and others 
in buggies. My companion in the buggy which 
I drove was proprietor of the Portsmouth news- 
paper, and of all the many bad roads I had 
driven over, the one we took was certainly the 
worst. We arrived at our journey's end safely, 
my examination was completed, a verbal report 
made, a splendid repast partaken of, and a check 
handed me for my trouble. My companion had 
been entertaining me with his great driving capa- 
bilities and I said: "Well, it is no treat; if you 
choose, you can take the lines returning." 

He was pleased with the offer, and we set out. 
We had onlj' gone about two miles when I found 
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in3rself lying in the middle of the road with the 
buggy on top of me, with one of my ribs some- 
what damaged. The horse showed its good sense 
b3' standing stock still, and I crept from under 
the buggy with the reflection that this comes 
from working for money on Sunday. I explained 
to the Thynes and Mr. Davis the erratic nature 
of the deposit and recommended the mine being 
driven in some distance to prove it before un- 
dertaking any general or expensive work. This 
was done; it proved of only limited extent and 
Mr. Davis afterwards thanked me for having 
saved him the outlay. 

I have frequently felt compelled to do some 
little business on Sunday, but it was always with 
a grudge, and I could not recall any practical 
advantage arising from it, believing firmly in 
obeying the command, "Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work." Notwithstanding this 
mishap, however, it is needless to say I retained 
the check. 

Some time previous to my joining the Etna 
Company they, along with another iron concern 
in fronton, had bought a large tract of land in 
Kentucky, with the object of both companies being 
supplied with coal for their furnaces at first cost. 
The tract was twelve miles from the Eastern 
Kentucky Railroad, and a branch line was built 
to it by the railway company, the iron com- 
panies guaranteeing a certain amount of tonnage 
for a certain number of years. The railways com- 
pleted, operations were commenced under a super- 
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intendent — a young man — a relation of one of the 
presidents of the company. He was not a practi- 
cal miner and the waste of money was great. 
First, a good house was erected for himself, su- 
perior cottages for the workmen, merchandise 
store, office, etc., and then the coal was attempted 
to be worked. The coal proved of no account- , 
wavy in its nature, sometimes measuring four 
feet in thickness and in a short distance thinning 
down to one inch. It was mixed and impregnated 
with sulphur bands so as to be of no use for 
iron smelting or any other commercial purposes. 
After spending $200,000 the project was aban- 
doned, the railway company brought suit for 
their outlay in making the branch line and a host 
of mining experts were employed on both sides 
to give evidence. Being employed with the Etna 
Company, I was asked to examine the property 
and prepare myself to give evidence at the trial. 
I went over the field with Andrew Roy of Ohio, 
Hotchkiss of Virginia, Mr. Jenkins and others. 
The trial came off in Covington, after I had left 
the Etna Company, but I attended and gave 
evidence in the case. At the suggestion of the 
presiding judge the number of experts was re- 
duced by agreement to ten on each side, and I 
was selected as one of the ten on the defenders' 
side. 

When my name was called the pursuers' counsel 
objected, holding that the defenders had already 
examined the number of witnesses agreed upon, 
insisting that an agent who had put in certain 
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documents under oath should be counted as one. 
After much argument, Judge Blackburn cut the 
opposition short by saying : "Go on with the 
witness." 

When a witness has been carefully pre-cognosted 
his examination in chief is a small matter. He 
can then lay down the various points to his own 
satisfaction, and my past experience enabled me 
to make my story plain enough for the inex- 
perienced jury in mining matters to understand 
it. I was then taken in hand by the counsel of 
the railway company, a noted cross-examiner 
from Chicago, but whose name I cannot now 
recall. He was a man of marked ability and 
applied all the well-known methods of cajolery, 
browbeating, entanglement, and even sarcasm on 
my nationality, but all to no effect, for to use 
an Americanism, "I had been there before." He 
wound up rather unfortunately for himself by 
asking the size of the impurities in the coal, of 
which he said I had made so much. 

I answered : "They were all sizes — some very 
small, some the size of a man's hand, and some 
the size of a man's head." 

"Is it not the practice to keep men for taking 
out those impurities before putting the coal in 
the furnace?" 

I answered : "That was sometimes done, but 
in this case they were so plenteous, men got 
careless, and so the iron was spoiled." 

"It would depend on the size of their heads 
whether they took them all out or not?" he 
said. 
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"No doubt," I answered, "for without ordinary- 
sized heads and honest intentions they would 
chuck them in with the coal just as some counsel 
did small jokes into their cases." 

I stepped down with the laughter on my side. 
It is always irritating to a counsel, and though 
I met him twice after in Cincinnati, he turned 
his head the other way. I was congratulated by 
the experts on both sides and principally so by 
Professor Orton of Columbus, who was for the 
railway company, but had asked Mr. Roy to in- 
troduce him to me after I came out of the sweat- 
box. I valued my success as likely to do me 
good in the future and not from any egotistical 
feeling. Banker Willard of Ironton, treasurer of 
the iron company, handed me a check the same 
afternoon for m}^ day's work amounting to $424, 
$24 for my expenses and the $400 for my services. 
I left for New York the following morning, and 
learned after that it was a hung jury, followed 
by a compromise on the part of the company. 

My business in New York was to sell a tract 
of 3,000 acres of Connellsville coal for General 
Oliphant and others. Negotiations were carried 
on with the Yanderbilts through the agency of 
J. L. Cunningham, who was recommended to me 
by Abram Hewitt, but after spending four months 
over the matter it was given up, owing to the 
chairman of the Yanderbilts' committee insisting 
that New Jersey Land bonds which he personally 
held should be taken as part of the purchase- 
money. Had the transaction been completed, my 
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profit would have been $75,000. The Vanderbilts 
got the property afterward at a greatly increased 
price. 

Charles Ridgely, of Springfield, Illinois, president 
of the Ellsworth Coal Company, applied to Dr. 
Raymond of the "Mining Engineering Journal" for 
an engineer to select coal lands in southern Illi- 
nois for the purpose of increasing their produc- 
tion to enable them to supply the requirements 
of the Wabash Railroad, of which Jay Gould was 
then president. Dr. Raymond introduced me to 
Mr. Ridgely, when I agreed to go and do the 
work. My headquarters were at Danville, Illinois, 
where I established my family and proceeded to 
select the land. In a month's time I had selected 
six miles of coal land in the crab orchard dis- 
trict of Williamson and Saline counties at $18 per 
acre, and by request attended the meeting of the 
company at Springfield, Illinois, to arrange for 
their development. The day before the meeting, 
the rumor got out that Jay Gould was in finan- 
cial difficulties, and the Ellsworth Company was 
so alarmed at the story that they resolved to de- 
lay extending their works, in case Gould should 
lose control of the railroad and they should not 
have a market for the coal. He submitted the 
altered prospect of matters to me, and I ad- 
vised them not to spend money till they were 
sure of a market for the coal. It was at this 
time that Gould exhibited his stock and other 
securities to a committee who certified he was 
worth $60,000,000. All the same he lost control 
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of the Wabash and the Ellsworth Company's 
scheme was abandoned. The company settled 
with me in a very agreeable manner and we 
remained good friends ever after. The month 
spent in southern Illinois was one of considerable 
hardship; bad food, worse accommodations, 
brought on chills and cold, so on an invitation 
from my son James, who was then manager of 
the Pilot Knob Mines, I went to the Arcadia 
Valley to recuperate. 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

Arcadia. 

I lived with my family at the railway hotel, 
Arcadia, and from the moment of my arrival, 
felt myself recovering. The recovery was so rapid 
that I fell in love with the place, and always 
having the wish to have my wife established in 
a home of her own again, I looked around to see 
if I could not get one there. A widow lad}^ Mrs. 
Beckwith, with one son, who was dying of con- 
sumption, wished to sell her farm of 91 acres, 
close to the Arcadia station, but could not give 
possession for six months. I promised to make 
her an offer for it when she was ready, and two 
days after the son died. She came to me to 
fulfill my promise, saying she could now give pos- 
session at once. I named my price, which she 
accepted; the same day the transaction was com- 
pleted, and the following day I took possession 
by moving into the house. This property, fol- 
lowing the old-country style, I named "Maple 
Grove." From time to time adjoining properties 
came into the market for sale and these I bought 
till I had 248 acres in one block. This property I 
still have, and on it my wife spent happily the 
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last ten years of her life, and lovingly called the 
place "Her Nest." 

The Harrison Wire Company of St. Louis in 
1882 formed an inside company composed of 
Edwin Harrison, Thomas W. Fitch, Dr. Leete and 
others to erect a large furnace and rolling-mill 
work for the manufacture of iron by the basic 
process to eliminate the phosphorus from the 
Iron Mountain ore, of which a very large stock 
was on hand and unsalable for the Bessemer 
process; and employed me to obtain other suitable 
ores to mix with it as well as coal, limestone and 
other materials. In the course of a few months, 
I found all the materials required, having, for 
that purpose, visited Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama. 

The ore in the neighborhood of Centre Furnace, 
Tennessee, then owned by the Hillmans, is of 
volcanic origin, in pockets of varying extent, very 
much mixed with quartz and soil. It is worked 
on the surface and when washed and cleaned, 
holds about 50^ of metallic iron. It can be mined, 
washed and shipped on the river for $2 per ton. 

Any quantity of the Alabama Red Mountain 
fossiliferous ore could be contracted for at $1.50 
to $1.80 per ton. I made provisional arrange- 
ments with De Bardeleban and the Eureka Com- 
pany. I also took an option from them for 320 
acres of land containing a good quality of brown 
hemite from Messrs. McAdory at $12.50 per 
acre. The Red Mountain fossiliferous ore yields 
4^0% and the brown hemite about 50% metallic 
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iron. Blue specular ore could be had on Mr. 
Crawford's property near the Sligo Furnace, Mis- 
souri, and T arranged for all the limestone wanted 
with the penitentiary officials at Chester, Illinois. 
The limestone at Chester is the Devonian ore, 
on which all Illinois coal seams rest. The coal I 
arranged for at Carterville and Murphysboro. 
Sufficient land was secured at Murphysboro for 
the work. Bricks were made on the ground, 
railway switches put in the ground, leveled, and 
plans of them prepared. I was then asked to 
attend a meeting of the directors, who explained 
to me that their ideas had expanded considerably 
and they proposed to bring some foreign capi- 
tal into the enterprise, and suggested that I 
should go to England and obtain it. It thus 
became necessary to look narrowly into the ar- 
rangements of the patentee of the basic process. 
In doing so it seemed unsatisfactory, in so far 
that while the process included some eight or ten 
different patents, the company had only secured 
right to use part of them and the Bessemer Asso- 
ciation had bought the others. It was necessary 
to see Mr. Reese, who was then visiting Lake 
Chautauqua. I proceeded there, but failed to get 
him to agree to any compromise. I arranged a 
meeting with parties to take place in New York. 
Mr. Boyd, the company's law agent, was at Nar- 
ragansett Pier, on his vacation. The meeting 
fixed, I leisurely visited Boston, Newport and 
other watering-places, and took the steamer "Prov- 
idence" in time for the meeting. The steamer 
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was crowded, but the sail was agreeable, music 
being provided to render it so. There were not 
nearly sufficient berths, and mattresses were laid 
on the saloon floor, where over one hundred 
slept. An arrangement deemed satisfactory by 
Mr. Boyd and Thomas W. Fitch, vice-president 
of the company, was reached; and after spending 
a few days in New York with Mr. Fitch and A. C. 
Bryden of St. Louis, visiting Coney Island and 
other places of interest, I left for the West via 
Buffalo, and called at Grahamsville, New York 
State, to visit my daughter Jane, who was mar- 
ried and settled there. 

After spending a few days with my family at 
Arcadia, I went to St. Louis and arranged with 
the company to go to Europe. While in St. 
Louis, Mr. Fitch introduced me to his father-in- 
law. General W. T. Sherman, Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Army. I had a walk and 
talk with the old general, and felt quite proud 
of the privilege of making his acquaintance. His 
well-known march to the sea and other victories 
have since had an added interest for me. 

In preparing for my European trip it was neces- 
sary to crystallize in the shape of a report the 
various points in the enterprise, and for that 
purpose I revisited Carbondale, Iron Mountain, 
and a few other places to gather details. Having 
been furnished with letters of introduction by the 
St. Louis bankers to their correspondents in New 
York and London, supplemented in Manchester 
and other English towns, I went aboard the Guion 
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company's screw-steamer "Alaska," September 
12, 1882, just two years and four months from my 
arrival in the country. This trip of the "Alaska" 
may be noted as virtually the beginning of the 
ocean racing, as she now lowered all previous 
records. Her time from Sandy Hook to Queens- 
town was six days, eighteen hours and thirty- 
seven minutes. 

After taking up my abode in the Langham 
Hotel, delivering letters of introduction and set- 
ting the business a-going, I went to Scotland to 
see my father and other friends. My appearance 
was so altered for the better that my most inti- 
mate friends did not know me and even m}^ father 
did not recognize me. I had so completely re- 
gained my health, elasticity of step and general 
appearance that I did not seem the same man; 
and many amusing scenes occurred in consequence. 
I found the old man at dinner when, accompanied 
by my brother George, I first called on him. 
George introduced me as a friend of his, and the 
two talked of indifferent matters while I sat listen- 
ing, when father said : "Do you know if A. G. 
has arrived?" George said : "Yes, I have seen 
him, and you will not know him." 

"No fear of that, but I think it strange he has 
not come here the first place." 

"That is he sitting there." 

One good look, and then : "No, no, George, I 
am too old to be played tricks on now. I would 
know A. G. among a million." 

I could not stand it any longer, and said : 
"Well, well, father, and you do not know m*'?" 
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"Oh," said he, "that is your voice." Then he 
embraced me, though he seemed quite bewildered. 
I had not only improved in health, but had 
shaved off my side-whiskers, cultivated a mus- 
tache and goatee; so the transformation was so 
complete that no one knew me. One peculiarity 
may also be mentioned : my side-whiskers before 
leaving Scotland had become quite gray, but my 
mustache and goatee came out quite brown and 
without a gray hair in them, thereby making me 
as young-looking as I had been twenty years 
before. 

My old workman, Paddy Mitchell, would not 
believe it was his old master speaking to him, 
and said finally : "Sure you are a younger man 
than when you left us." 

Thomas Miekle, of Pollockshields House, whose 
intimate acquaintance I had been for fifteen years, 
sat talking with me for twenty minutes in his 
own house, now and then looking the question, 
What is your business? At last I had to intro- 
duce myself, when the following scene occurred : 
He had been told he would not know me, but ridi- 
culed the idea, as not to be made such a fool 
of. But he said, "I will have another into the 
scrape," and rung the bell for his wife, who de- 
clared she had never seen the gentleman before. 
Then they could not do enough for me, and we 
spent a few happy hours together, and it was the 
last time we were to meet, as Miekle died within 
the year. 

I enjoyed the amusement at first, but it was so 
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■universal that I got tired introducing myself all 
the time, and frequently sat in the train and at 
table with old acquaintances without asking if 
they knew me. 

I even played a game of billiards with Mr. Jack- 
son, the law agent of the Caledonian Company, 
and he only came to know me by asking Mr. 
Brown (my brother-in-law), who was with me, 
who his friend was. On being told, Mr. Jackson 
wanted to spoil a cue on my head. 

Mrs. James Thompson, wife of the general man- 
ager of the Caledonian, whose house I frequently 
stayed in as a visitor, and who in turn visited 
my wife and family, sat opposite me all the way 
from London to Scotland without recognizing 
me. Of course my idea in not making myself 
known was to keep the joke for her husband. 

I dined in my old home with Mr. James Neilson, 
and went over many of my old haunts, some- 
times with pleasure, but frequently with pain, as 
I learned of the death of not a few who were 
wont to set the table in a roar. 

The business on which I went to London was 
favorably received and it was thought if two 
well-known iron men went over and corroborated 
my report there would be no difficulty in raising 
all the money wanted. 

On the recommendation of parties, John Grieg, 
manager of the Coltness Furnace, Newmains, 
Scotland, and John Reid, manager of the Provan 
Hall coal property, Nackerty, Scotland, and min- 
ing engineer, Glasgow, Scotland, were selected and 
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we sailed together on the "Abyssinia" in 1882. 
I met on board Mr. and Mrs. Paterson, of 
Philadelphia, with whom I had crossed in the 
"Alaska," and as Mr. Paterson was an iron fur- 
nace owner, the intercourse of the passage was 
instructing and interesting to the two experts and 
myself. 

The "Abyssinia" took twelve days to make the 
passage, having a head wind all the way with a 
rough sea running. There were 450 Mormons on 
board on their way to Utah, and as twelve of 
them were elders and saloon passengers I made 
the most of the intercourse as to their particular 
views other than could be found in books. In- 
deed my interest seemed so great that one of the 
elders conceived the idea that I might become a 
convert and did his best to instruct me. He had 
his old wife with him and a young girl she had 
helped to select in England as wife No. 2. As we 
approached New York, however, to his evident 
disappointment my Mormon sympathies waned. 

We only spent one day in New York and left 
for the West, calling at Buffalo, and spent a day 
at Niagara Falls, with which my friends Grieg and 
Reid were highly delighted; arriving at St. Louis, 
we put up at the Laclede Hotel, where I left them 
for two days while I visited my family at Arcadia. 

Together we then visited Pilot Knob, Iron Moun- 
tain, Russell Mountain Mine, returning to St. 
Louis. We then took up the fuel question, visiting 
Carbondale, Carterville and Murphysboro, Illinois, 
the latter being the site of the works. The Ches- 
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ter limestone was then visited; we had the offer 
of supplying it at thirty-five cents a ton con- 
firmed, and then lunched at the penitentiary, 
visiting the cells and seeing the convicts after- 
wards. One lifer — a murderer — had his cell hung 
all over with prints and seemed quite reconciled 
to his fate, making the most of his life's home. 
Returning again to St. Louis, two weeks were 
spent in examining contracts, estimates and other 
details on the scheme. A round on the return 
trip took in Cincinnati, Chicago and Pittsburg, 
at all of which places many iron works and opera- 
tors were seen and much useful information ob- 
tained. We arrived in New York November 29th, 
and spent the following Thanksgiving day and 
night in Mr. Paterson's house in Philadelphia, 
where my friends had an opportunity of judging 
of American hospitality. To say they were aston- 
ished with the way that home was conducted is 
to say too little. Mrs. Paterson showed what a 
refined. Christian American woman is at home, 
and my friends often talked of her afterwards. 

The week was spent taking in the sights of 
New York and drafting their report. 

Both bemg strict Piesbyterians, and pillars of 
the church, I was not surprised when they asked 
me to take them to hear Henry Ward Beecher, 
of whom they had heard so much on the other 
side both of praise and blame. I did so, but 
with some hesitation I feared the usual solem- 
nity of the Scotch while worshipping might 
be upset by Beecher's free and, as they would no 
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doubt think, flippant sayings, and if a laugh 
was produced during the sermon I was doubtful 
if they could stand it in the house of God. All 
went well, however, till the sermon was pretty 
well on. The subject was the progress of the age, 
a fruitful one at all times and in the hands of 
Beecher, with his eloquence and command of lan- 
guage, eminently so. He gave many examples and 
to my horror concluded by giving the speed of ' 
the trotting-horse, showing how the record had i f^ 
been lowered by stages from 2 :30 to 2 :10, at j 
which it then stood. We had no sooner got out- ' 
side than I was attacked about the great preacher 
for his dragging, as they called it, the sport of 
blackguards into the pulpit. I felt it useless to 
discuss the matter with them, and recollecting 
discussion always weakens, I let them have their 
say and answered not a word till Grieg, the more 
excitable of the two, began to enlarge rather 
fervently. I recollected while living in the old 
country being in Paris with Grieg and others 
and going on to the Bois de Boulogne on Sunday 
to see the races, when a sweepstakes was entered 
into and Grieg won it, so I said, "It looks almost 
as bad as an elder betting on Sunday." He said 
no more, but Reid insisted on knowing the par- 
ticulars of the betting case which had so suddenly 
brought Grieg to a stand. It is astonishing how 
your strait-laced men at home will expand in 
a strange country and among strangers, but as 
Burns says : 
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"Even ministers they hae been kenned 
In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend 
And nail to scripture." 

During my visit to St. Louis the president of 
the St. Louis Ore & Steel Company made a prop- 
osition to my company to have their works at 
Carondelet taken into our company at a valua- 
tion. This was submitted to and opposed by 
me on the ground that the work was not then 
and never had been a paying one, and that it 
would never be, and would endanger the success 
of theirs. 

The St. Louis Ore and Steel Company then said 
they would bring a suit and prevent us using the 
basic patent. Believing this an empty boast, I 
was instructed to proceed and take passage by 
the "Gallia" with Messrs. Grieg and Reid. 

After an ordinary passage of nine days we 
reached Liverpool, where Grieg and Reid's report 
was completed and put in the hands of the print- 
ers. It proved my report to be a conservative 
one and they were quite enthusiastic on the whole 
business. Before the report was distributed, hew- 
ever, I learned by cablegram that the St. Louis 
Ore and Steel Company had brought suit and it 
was thought so groundless that after one hearing 
it would be thrown out of court. I felt, however, 
it was not wise to ask people to subscribe for 
the stock till the result was known, and while 
waiting for a few days I got a telegram from 
Liverpool saying a party had jusi arrived from 
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America wishing to see me and asking if I would 
be found at the Langham. I replied I was there, 
so he came on, and endeavored to argue the 
Vulcan proposition anew, but I told him that 
had been fully considered, and on no account 
would be entertained. 

Failing in moving me, he said that they were 
aware the whole objection was with me, and he 
might now say he had brought a check for a large 
amount with him, and if I would agree he would 
hand it over to me. My humiliation was more 
complete than it had ever been in my life, but I 
managed to say the room was too small to hold 
both of us, and he had better return to America 
at once and tell his employers they had mistaken 
their man for once. I left the room and declined 
to speak to him after. 

The hearing of the case was being delayed by 
postponements, and after bearing the suspense 
impatiently for three months I proposed to the 
company to return to America and await the de- 
cision there. This they agreed to, and I took pas- 
sage on the "Gallia" once more and sailed March 
31, 1883, arriving at New York, after a moderate 
passage, April 10th, and in St. Louis on the 
13th, and was with my family on the 14th. 

The following six months were spent in at- 
tempts by Dr. Leete on the one hand and the 
president of the Ore and Steel Company on the 
other to arrange matters so that the two con- 
cerns could be joined. The case did not reach a 
hearing till November 6th, when the demurrer 
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was sustained and the suit dismissed. I visited 
the various places, Chattanooga, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, etc., where preHminary arrangements 
had been made, got the options or lease of purchase 
renewed, and felt that once the case was out of 
the court I might still succeed in having a work 
established. With this object in view I determined 
to get a license from the Bessemer Association 
and throw Reece overboard, as I had learned 
much of his devious course in the interval and 
did not feel satisfied the company would be safe 
with him. I accordingly went of my own accord 
to New York to see Mr. Andrew Carnegie, presi- 
dent of the Bessemer Association. He was very 
much averse to enter on the subject, as he felt very 
sore at first. He said : "We bought up all Recce's 
patents — in fact, the man himself, body, soul and 
breeches;" and in the second place : "Your presi- 
dent, Mr. Fitch, went to Washington last winter 
lobbying and s'i.3'ing we had locked up those basic 
patterns in the interest of the Bessemer Associa- 
tion and against those of the country." Our 
meeting was in his hotel, the Windsor, and it 
took me from seven in the morning till midnight 
to smooth his ruffled feathers. Before leaving he 
promised to assist me in getting the license and 
requested me to meet him in the Cambria Com- 
pany's office in Philadelphia, where he would have 
a talk with me and a number of his co-directors, 
prior to their regular meeting, which took place 
that same day. I at once telegraphed Mr. Harri- 
son to come on to New York on important busi- 
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ness and meet me. I did not dare say what my 
business was, in case he should mention it to Dr. 
Leete (his brother-in-law), who, I felt sure, would 
at once tell the president of the Ore and Steel Com- 
pany, and I might be cornered at the last mo- 
ment. Harrison came on, and after explaining 
what I had been doing we went to Philadelphia 
the night before the meeting. We put up at the 
Continental and after supper he observed the 
name of the president of the Ore and Steel Com- 
pany in the hotel register and had his card put 
in his box. I felt somewhat uneasy and said to 
Harrison, as he knew the city well and I had 
only been in it once before, he might come out 
and show me around a little. He was delighted, 
and we did not return till bed-time. The follow- 
ing morning at ten we presented ourselves at the 
meeting, when I found there were seven of the 
eleven members present. Mr. Carnegie explained 
the matter to them, not failing to put it in the 
apologetic way I had to him. The vote was 
unanimous that the license should be granted, 
and in telling Mr. Harrison their decision, Mr. 
Carnegie said: "I think it proper, however, to 
state that this license is given on personal 
grounds to that hard-headed Scotchman in the 
corner." 

The application was lodged for the license to 
be granted by the regular meeting, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Harrison said: "I suppose we 
may now go back to St. Louis." 

I said : "You may go, but as I shall not get the 
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license till to-morrow, I propose to wait and 
take it with me," and it was so arranged. The 
other directors knew nothing of my proceeding 
till I placed the document before them on my 
return to St. Louis. 

The ground was now clear for proceeding with 
the formation of a company, but unfortunately 
Dr. Leete had become bound up with the presi- 
dent of the Ore and Steel Company, and every 
effort was made to join the concerns. I told them 
I would not attempt to get the mone}' necessary 
and certainly would not advise my friends to put 
their money into it. This last wrangle lasted for 
a month, when they undertook to find the half of 
the money in this country', and should the par- 
ties on the other side now back out entirely, they 
would find the whole of it. On this footing I un- 
dertook to explain all to them and at the same 
time to settle up accounts with the experts, law- 
yers and printers, so on December 1st I again 
sailed for Liverpool by the "Britannic, "and though 
midwinter made a comfortable and imeventful 
passage, arriving in London on the 10th. On 
leaving St. Louis I had received a telegram from 
Sir Titus Salt & Company, Saltaire near Leeds, 
to examine their property at Dayton, Tennessee, 
and advise with him as to locating furnaces on it. 
I had one meeting with them in Leeds and several 
in London ; their furnaces have since been erected 
and, I understand, are a success. 

The new phase of matters did not commend 
itself to my London friends and though a num- 
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ber would have put their money into the con- 
cern on my personal assurance, I had my own 
doubts about the matter and did not press them, 
but contented myseF with paying all the bills 
and arranging to return to the States. Before 
doing so I visited my relations in Scotland and 
while at the Hydropathic in Rothesay, where my 
sister, Mrs. Brown, and I had gone to spend a 
few days, received the melancholy intelligence of 
the almost sudden death of my name-son from 
blood-poisoning, while on a visit to his mother 
at Arcadia. Knowing the state my family would 
be in at such an event happening in my absence 
I hurried my departure and left Liverpool on 
February 29th for New York. We got into a 
pretty severe storm but managed to arrive on 
March 10th, and arrived at Arcadia five days 
later. 

On meeting with the company I gave in my 
resignation, but they declined to accept it, Mr. 
Harrison explaining that the Harrison Wire Com- 
pany had got into some financial difficulties which 
a few weeks would rectify, when a new concern 
would be started and neither money nor energy 
would be wanting. Mr. Harrison, a thorough 
gentleman in every respect, had counted without 
his host, for though he had thrown his private 
means into the vortex a receiver was applied for, 
and after being strongly opposed by the company 
was appointed. I could wait no longer and had 
my resignation accepted. The company then owed 
me $2,704; the $704 was paid by check and the 
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$2,000 by note at three months, Mr. Harrison 
exacting the promise from me that whenever he 
was ready I should join him. I was not aware 
then that Mr. Harrison was personal!}' crippled 
by the Wire Company, but soon after learned that 
he had not only endorsed for them, but had 
lodged collateral with the bank in the shape of 
40,000 shares of granite stock. This stock was 
sold at from $2.50 to $3.50 a share; six months 
after it was selling at $25 per share and a year 
later was selling at $64 per share, so he had 
been forced to give away for $12,000 stock which 
in two years was worth $2,600,000! Telle est 
la vie. 

One month after a receiver was appointed for the 
Harrison Wire Company, the St. Louis Ore and 
Steel Company also went under and the president 
was made its receiver. This company had been 
in existence for forty years and though controlling 
a magnificent property had always been in debt 
and never paid a dividend. One time it was re- 
organizing, at another a receiver was appointed, 
and this state of matters has continued till the 
present time. The only thing permanent about 
it has been the president, who has held office and 
receiver in turn, reminding one of the Vicar of 

Bray. 

"The truth is this, I will maintain 
Unto my dying day, sirs, 
Whatever king is on the throne, 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sirs." 

For the balance of the year I settled at home, 
occupying myself in stocking the property with 
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short-horns, building a large bam, cottage lor 
the man, planting extensively fruit aiid maple trees 
for shade and in other ways improving the prop- 
erty. The life was a verj' agreeable one and the 
occasional trips made to give my opinion on min- 
erals in different parts of the country kept me 
in sight, as my business was now considered that 
of a mining expert. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Down in Alabama. 

On January 3rd, 1885, the Eureka Iron Com- 
pany wired me to meet them in the president's 
office in Cincinnati. I did so, accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of their furnaces and 
mines at Oxmoor, seven miles from Birmingham. 
After returning home and arranging to take some 
heads of departments with me, I set out and ar- 
rived at Oxmoor on the 13th, taking hold of the 
work at once on my arrival. 

The territory owned by the company was thirty 
thousand acres, and as the directors were for the 
most part Cincinnati merchants and seldom vis- 
ited the works, the charge was important and 
the responsibility great. The works had been 
very much run down from the incapacity and un- 
steady conduct of the former superintendent, and 
my hands were full in reorganizing and putting 
them on a business and paying basis. Nine- 
tenths of the workmen were colored, but being 
civil and dealing fairly by them, as well as up- 
setting the machinations of a ring composed of 
the doctor, clerk, station agent and a few others 
who had preyed on them, I soon gained the con- 
fidence of the men, and by improving their homes, 
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which were open to every wind that blew, giving 
them every opportunity to study astronomy 
from their beds, that of their families soon fol- 
lowed. Many of the workmen were industrious 
and lived proper lives. They had three chapels 
in which they worshipped regularly. Once in a 
while I attended on Sundays and gave them my 
countenance. I was always asked to say a few 
words, which I had pleasure in doing, though the 
experience of speaking from a pulpit was a new 
one to me. After a couple of months my family 
joined me, but the place was unhealthy and un- 
desirable in every respect, so I had to send them 
back home to Missouri. My own health was 
gradually giving way and in a little over six 
months I lost over thirty-three pounds in weight. 
Five out of the six men I had taken with me as 
bosses had become invalided and the question 
forced itself on me whether I could continue. I 
was myself anxious to do so, as it was by far the 
most agreeable position I had held in the country ; 
trusted and made much of in every way by 
my employers, respected and even loved by the 
workmen, my own master in all things and the 
work going on prosperously, I could not think 
of quitting, but appetite and sleep both went 
and I felt the sacrifice of health could not be 
balanced by the comforts of my surroundings. 
When I hinted the possibility of my leaving to the 
president, Mr. D. J. Fallis (he was also president 
of the Merchants' National Bank, Cincinnati), 
he was much put about and I continued for a 
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few weeks longer, but it was of no use. I was 
becoming weaker all the time and finally with- 
drew, promising to revisit the works now and 
again and give them my advice. Mr. Fallis sent 
the following certificate after me, thinking it might 
be of use : 

"Cincinnati, Sept. 6, 1885. 
"TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

"The undersigned takes great pleasure in stating that A. 
G. Simpson, Esqr., took charge of our large property at Ox- 
moor, Alabama, on January last, manifesting capacity, in- 
dustry, and integrity in discharge of his varied duties, and 
leaving us voluntarily much to my regret. 

"In view of the beneficial changes made by him and the sav- 
ing effected thereby, together with his varied and valuable 
services to our company, which cause me to regret his depar- 
ture, I take pleasure in certifying that he has my personal 
esteem and my best wishes for his health and success. 

"(Signed) D. J. FALLIS, 

"President." 

The "Southern Mining and Manufacturing Jour- 
nal" had also inserted the following on hearing of 
my intention : 

"THE EUREKA COMPANY. 

"The oldest Furnace in Alabama — A Splendid 
Property and Recent Improvements. 

"The works of the company are located at 
I Oxmoor, seven miles south of Birmingham, on the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and are the pio- 
neer works of this district. They were originally 
built in 1862-3 by the Confederate government 
at which time the company was known as the 
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Red Mountain Coal & Iron Company; the works 
were burned by Wilson's cavalry in 1865 and 
afterwards reconstructed under the same name 
and charter in 1872, under the supervision of 
H. F. Debardleben. At that time they were 
erected for charcoal, coke iron not being known 
in Alabama. 

"After some changes in the style of the firm, 
the name of the Eureka Company was adopted, 
which has been the name of the firm since 1875, 
when it was duly incorporated by influential 
business men of Cincinnati for the purpose of 
making coke and mining coal. This was the first 
company South of Mason and Dixon's line that 
made coke iron or manufactured coke from their 
own mines. 

"The officers are D. J. Fallis, President; J. 
H. Rogers, Treasurer; J. T. Fallis, Secretary 
and Acting Treasurer; A. G. Simpson, General 
Manager, and H. J. Falls, Bookkeeper. 

"It should be mentioned here that prior to the 
formation of the above company Col. J. W. Sloss 
was president of the existing company and Jas. 
Thomas superintendent. 

"Under their management it was demonstrated 
that coke iron could be successfully made in Ala- 
bama. Two stacks were run, the output being 
eighty tons per day, mainly shipped to Cincinnati, 
Louisville and in the South. Since that time the 
company have added extensively to their coal 
and iron property and improved their furnaces 
from the cast iron hot blast to the modern and 
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improved Whitvvell hot blast ovens and have 
increased their capacity from eighty to one hun- 
dred and fifty tons per day. 

"The present Eureka Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Alabama with a 
paid-up capital stock of $830,000. They own 
about 25,000 acres of iron and coal lands. The 
iron ore on this property is the fossiliferous ore 
of the region and the black band ore. It was at 
this furnace that the latter ore was successfully 
worked and the product proved to be equal in 
quality to the Swedish iron. The reason they do 
not continue to work it is, that at the time it 
was furnished by the New Castle Coal & Iron 
Company from a fourteen-inch seam, which 
proved to be too expensive to work. The com- 
pany has now on the property a vein which is 
four miles from the railroad and not yet made 
accessible; it is of exactly the same quality as 
the original 'Black Band' as produced by the 
New Castle Coal & Iron Company. 

"The ore now used is the red fossiliferous ore, 
which averages 45 per cent, metallic iron at the 
furnaces. It is obtained from the mines on Red 
Mountain, two miles from the works. These mines 
are exceedingly well developed and worked on 
good mining principles. The company also own 
their own broad-gauge railroad and side-dump 
cars. 

"The Coal Lands consist of 11,000 acres, mainly 
in the Cahaba coal fields, five miles east of Ox- 
moor. Two slopes have been sunk 100 feet each, 
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for the purpose of testing the coal and prospect- 
ing the seams. One of them is four feet and the 
other five feet in thickness. In addition the com- 
pany have six workable seams which run from 
three to seven feet in thickness. 

"The Railroad. — The Eureka Company built 
and own about four miles of broad-gauge rail- 
road connecting their mines with their furnace. 
The road is an excellent one, comprising some 
very fine trestle work near the furnace to facil- 
itate the dumping of the stock. On this railroad, 
works one locomotive. 

"At Oxmoor there are two furnaces, known as 
stacks number one and two. Number one is sev- 
enty feet high, fifteen feet four inches bosh, with 
a capacity of 80 tons per day. No. 2 is 60 
feet high 13 feet bosh with a capacity of 50 tons 
per day. Each furnace is supplied with three 
Whitwell fire-brick stoves 17 by 70 feet. They 
have three blowing engines, two known as the 
'Weimer,' which have 42-inch steam cylinders, 
84-inch air cylinder and 4 feet stroke. The other 
was built by Ainslie, Cochrane & Co., of Louis- 
ville. It has a 5-feet stroke, 52-inch cylinder 
and 108-inch air cylinder. This engine is one of 
the largest in the state. The steam is furnished 
by two batteries of ten boilers, each 34 feet by 
42 inches. 

"The Machine Shop is supplied with drills, 
lathes, etc., of the most improved manufacture. 
There is a commodious foundry where the mate- 
rial for the furnaces is cast and car wheels manu- 
factured. 
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"The cinder is run in a fluid state from the 
furnace into the cars on the narrow gauge rail- 
road and dumped over the bank. The narrow 
gauge road runs into the iron and cinder yards. 
On it are worked two locomotives. 

"The Water Supply from Shades Creek is abun- 
dant and will supply as many furnaces as the com- 
pany may wish to erect. The water is pumped 
into a large reservoir on the top of the hill, and 
from there piped to the furnaces. 

"About 500 men are emploj^ed by the com- 
pany. The plant covers about ten acres of ground. 

"The iron is mostly shipped to New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, St. Louis, I.ew Haven, Chicago, 
all points in Ohio and largely to the Pullman 
car works in Illinois, Missouri, New Orleans and 
throughout the South general!}'. 

"Recent Improvements. — Within the past six 
months many new and important improvements 
have taken place at Oxmoor. In fact the occa- 
sional visitor would scarcely recognize the place. 
Many dilapidated dwelling-houses have been 
pulled down and in their place new and sub- 
stantial buildings have been erected. The groves 
have been fenced in and a general cleaning up 
taken place. 

"As regards the works the improvements have 
been -many and numerous. The machine shop 
and engines, under the skilful management of Mr. 
Thos. Inglis the master mechanic, have been 
overhauled and cleaned of their superfluous grease 
and rendered not only more suitable for their 
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worlc, but decidedly more attractive to the eye. 
The trestle work has been renewed and strength- 
ened. All the old scrap iron has been removed 
and although formerly regarded as valueless, 
Mr. Simpson, the manager, has realized quite a 
large sum by its disposal. 

"At the mines new planes have been laid in the 
most modern method and the ore bank opened 
up, showing an exposure or section of the red 
ore, from 28 feet 3 inches to 30 feet in thickness, 
a sight of stratified iron deposit not to be seen 
anywhere else in the world. On the opposite 
side of Red Mountain, a post of limestone has 
been bared and is now being worked for the use 
of furnaces. It is hauled over the mountain by a 
stationary engine, at a cost of something like 
one-half of what was formerly paid for lime. It 
will hardly be believed, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that these improvements, including opening the 
ore banks in the present favorable manner, the 
utilization of the lime on their own property, the 
erection of the engine for drawing it over the 
hill, and the other specified improvements, have 
all been done under the present management with- 
out adding one cent to cost of production of 
iron, or infringing on the working capital of the 
company. And now that all these are in opera- 
tion we feel safe in saying that the Eureka Com- 
pany have come as near solving the mystery of 
cheap iron as any in the State. 

"The Eureka Furnace has never been more 
successfully operated than under the manage- 
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ment of Mr. Simpson. He is a thoroughly com- 
petent mining and iron man and we beheve that 
under his rule the company will be a paying in- 
stitution. We hear rumors of the resignation of 
Mr. Simpson, on family considerations, but such 
we sincerely hope will not take place, as Alabama 
can ill afford to spare any of the good iron 
men she now has. C. S." 

I have had many illustrations in this country 
of the saying that this is a small country after 
all, by meeting many of my old workmen and 
acquaintances of the other side. One instance 
I may give. 1 advertised for a founder for the 
furnace and requested an applicant, Alexander 
Davidson, to meet me in the President's bank, 
Cincinnati. On handing me the certificate by 
James Hunter of Coltness, and John Hunter of 
Dalmallington, old friends of mine, I engaged 
him. On our way to Oxmoor, after becoming 
somewhat intimate, he said : "There is a gentle- 
man of your name who I believe is now in this 
country I would like very much to see. He was 
my first employer when I left school." 

After getting him to tell all he knew about 
his first employer, what kind of man he thought 
him, etc., I said "I know him well." He said, 
"I would go a long way to see him." "Oh, as to 
that, you have not far to go, as he is now speak- 
ing to you." His ecstasy on discovering me was 
pleasant to see and apart from his acknowledged 
ability as a furnace man I felt sure I had got 
a loyal friend. Alas ! poor Davidson in little 
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more than a year fell a victim to the climate 
like the others and his remains lie at Oxmoor. 
When all was going right at the works, he and 
Tom. Inglis, the master mechanic, also a Wishaw- 
tonian, used to spend the evenings with me and 
many a Scotch story and reminiscence of other 
days made the time pass pleasantly. 

No men could be more interested in, and atten- 
tive to their duties than they were, and the slight- 
est hint from me was esteemed an order which 
had to be obeyed at all hazards. Tom, like my- 
self, left the South in time, but it took him nearly 
a year and a visit to Scotland to recuperate. 

During my stay at Oxmoor I got a message 
from Mr. Harrison, that the receiver of the Wire 
Company had advertised the unsettled accounts 
on their books for sale, and that amongst them 
was one against me for $7,500 but that it was 
only bad bookkeeping and the fact was that no 
time had been given to write up and balance the 
accounts, and that I was not to be disturbed by 
it. It did disturb me, however, and I took the 
first opportunity' of learning what Harrison 
thought I should do about it. His advice was to 
attend the sale and buy it in at a nominal sum 
of $5 or so, as he did not expect there would 
be anyone there to buy it. 

I attended the sale, which took place in front 
of the court house, St. Louis, when the receiver, 
Leslie Moffat, offered somewhere over a hundred 
accounts for sale, aggregating a very large sum. 

There was one against Mr. Fitch, vice-president, 
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for $100,000 and it was bought by a St. Louis 
shyster named Frank Bowman, for a small sum. 
When the one against me was put up there was 
no offer made, and as Moffat was taking up an- 
other I said : "I will give you five dollars for 
it." The same man, Bowman, at once said 
"Six," I said "Seven," he said "Eight," I said 
"Ten" and turned away, he said "Eleven" and it 
was knocked down to him. After the sale Bow- 
man introduced himself to me and asked what 
I was going to do about the account. I said : 
"Nothing. I do not owe the company a cent and 
never did." He said : "The account is in the books, 
I have bought the account and will be more easi- 
ly settled with now than at any other time." I 
said: "What may you want for it?" He said: 
"$1,000 cash." I smiled and turned away. 

Having to return to Alabama, I _ arranged with 
a lawj^er to watch and see he did not get a snap 
judgment against me. With the exception of a 
paragraph in an evening paper evidently meant 
to annoy me, I heard nothing of it for a month 
or two, when my wife sent me a clipping from 
the St. Louis court proceedings, "Bowman versus 
Simpson — case dismissed for want of prosecution." 
One month later another, "Bowman versus Simp- 
son — appeared to raise the case anew but it was 
disallowed." Those attempts were not observed by 
my lawyer, and I now felt the case was at last 
ended. Not so, however. Two years after, suit 
was brought in my own county court of Iron, 
and I arranged with Harrison, Fitch and Millar, 
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the cashier of the company, to attend as wit- 
nesses and have it finally settled; not a word 
was said till the case was called in court, when 
it was withdrawn and so ended Mr. Bowman's 
attempt at blackmail. 

It always seemed to me that recourse should 
have been had against the receiver for dragging 
my name before the public as a debtor without 
a word of warning or an opportunity of first 
explaining the error he had fallen into. 

This Frank Bowman, well known as a clever, 
tricky and unprincipled man, soon after met his 
fate. He had for years tormented a Mr. Chambers 
of St. Louis in a similar bogus case, but having 
got judgment against him he went to his res- 
idence with the sheriff to levy on his propert3^ 
Chambers answered the door bell and being told 
their business said: "All right, I will be with 
you in a moment." He stepped back into the 
house, secured his revolver, got the drop on the 
sheriff and said : "I will give you five seconds 
to clear out." The sheriff, thinking discretion 
the better part of valor, walked away. He then 
turned to Bowman and said : "I will give you 
the same time to go." 

Bowman, however, probably thinking Chambers 
was only bluflSng, stood still and at the end of 
the five seconds, Chambers pulled the trigger, the 
ball pierced his heart, and Frank Bowman lay at 
his feet dead. The venue of Chambers' trial was 
changed from St. Louis County to Ironton, near 
my home, where he was acquitted and afterwards 
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feted by the residents at that favorable summer 
resort. 

On my arrival at home I commenced to clear 
100 acres bought from Dr. Berryman; and walk- 
ing amongst the choppers, seeing to the stock, 
and being well cared for at home, after a few 
months brought back my health and old-time 
look, but my sj'stem had been greatly reduced 
and I never afterwards entirely recovered my 
original weight or physical viiru 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Prospecting Tours. 

Outside work began to come to me again, and 
I made prospecting tours through a great part of 
Missouri, etc. A new railroad through south- 
west Missouri also engaged me for some time, 
but its promoters lacked the necessary amount of 
funds for building it. On a prospecting visit for 
Judge Clarkson on his Clark Mountain Granite 
track near Piedmont, I conceived the idea of 
purchasing it, as well as 400 acres belonging to 
Mr. Lopez; the price was ultimately arranged and 
I became owner of 2,200 acres. The hill, one of 
the highest in the Ozark range, is 750 feet from 
base to summit and composed of granite of su- 
perior quality. In June, Andrew Roy, geologist, 
of Glen Roy, Ohio, paid me a visit with his wife 
and boy, and in company with Judge Clarkson, 
we inspected the mountain. Mr. Roy was so 
pleased with it that he purchased a half un- 
divided interest in it and he and I set to 
work to have it developed in some way. The 
distance from the Iron Mountain railway is one 
and a half miles from the base of the mountain, 
along bottom land, and it was considered advisa- 
ble I should see Mr. Jay Gould personally about 
it and have a branch line built to it. Procuring 
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an introduction from Governor Foster of Ohio, I 
had an interview with Mr. Gould in New York. 
I found Mr. Gould quiet, inquisitive and diplo- 
matic. I spent an hour talking over the granite 
business and many other matters, when he in- 
structed Mr. Hopkins (his secretary) to give me 
a letter to the manager in St. Louis, asking him 
to render me every assistance in this or any other 
enterprise! might embark in on their line. 

My impression of Mr. Gould from this and sub- 
sequent interviews confirmed the general estimate 
entertained of him. He was evidently a man free 
of any generous impulse, and had no desire to 
have his actions looked into with considerate 
eyes. 

After numerous interviews with the railway 
officials in St. Louis, the conviction was forced 
on me that it was little use trying to organize 
business of any magnitude on the Gould system, 
unless he or those managing the line were inter- 
ested in it. The attempt was given up as hope- 
less and Mr. Roy and I still hold the property 
undeveloped. 

During the summer of 1887, I drilled a tract 
of land in St. Francois County, Missouri, for 
lead and found it very erratic ; some of the bores 
showing up well and others a few feet distant 
with little more than a trace; the prospects were 
too uncertain and I advised the parties not to 
persevere. The disseminated lead all over the 
tract is very uncertain in quantity though uni- 
form in quality. It is scattered through a lime- 
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stone post forty feet in thickness and it is neces- 
sary to be very particular before erecting a work. 
At the Doe Run mines no less than thirty drill 
holes were put down in a five-acre patch, though 
all proved good, and the work was then com- 
menced and has been a success. St. Joe mine is 
on the same belt and has long been productive 
and remunerative. 

In January, 1888, I inspected the coal mines at 
Thackett and Huntington near Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, belonging to the Texas & Kansas Coal 
Company; the mines were then new, badly laid 
off and poorly managed. Having made sugges- 
tions that saved the company a good deal of 
money and having to sleep in an unfinished office 
during a blizzard, I caught the worst cold of my 
life and was months in recovering from it. The 
thermometer registered five degrees below zero 
during my stay. 

On my recovery I visited, for Colonel Hunter of 
St. Louis, the coal mines in Palo Pinto County, 
Texas, the purchase of which I recommended but 
at a much reduced price. The transaction was 
completed and Colonel Hunter gave up his busi- 
ness in St. Louis and moved to Fort Worth to 
manage the mines, where he is still, meeting with 
fair success. On leaving the mines to go home, 
the owner handed me a note as the train moved 
oif undertaking to pay me two thousand five 
hundred dollars as soon as the deal went 
through, meaning thereby to influence my report ; 
this I handed to Colonel Hunter with my report. 
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I now undertook to arrange ice contracts for the 
American Refrigerating Company, of which a 
nephew of a prominent man was president, and 
was furnished with raihva}' passes all over the 
country for that purpose. I was thus enabled to 
visit and make intimate acquaintance with all the 
Southern States, taking in the whole of Texas, 
Georgia, Florida, etc., and as I moved leisurely 
from place to place I made it a kind of side 
issue to learn all I could about the mining deposits. 
I had thus an opportunity of learning more about 
the country than I could have had in almost any 
other way and the information then gained has 
proved of great value to me since. 

Much interest was manifested and newspaper 
talk indulged in at reports of good bituminous 
coal being found from time to time in various 
parts of Texas, and I visited quite a number of 
the reported finds but all proved fallacious, the 
coal being found to be simply a deposit of lignite 
of a much more recent date than the carbonifer- 
ous era. The conclusion I came to about it, and 
which I have not since seen any good reason to 
alter, was that there was no coal in Texas east 
of a line dra\\'n from where it is worked in the 
Indian Territory to Eagle Pass in Texas and the 
Huntington Mines in Mexico. People were, how- 
ever, hard to convince. The immense value of 
coal found in such a large state as Texas caused 
the wish to be father to the thought and much 
money was spent uselessly in drilling and pros- 
pecting in all directions. 
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Two cases coming under my own observation 
may be stated. I got a telegram from Dr. Hanna 
of Texarkana that a twelve-foot seam of coal 
had been found near Mount Pleasant; that the 
parties, a company from Cairo, Illinois, were keep- 
ing it a profound secret but there was no doubt 
of the fact, and wishing me to go and see if I 
could learn anything about it. On arriving I 
found Thos. Richards in charge of the drilling 
and as he knew me he gave a full account of all 
they had done and what they had found. 

On asking about the much-talked-of "find" of 
12 feet of coal, he said one of his men in visiting 
his family in Murphysboro, IlHnois, had brought 
back with him a can of the Big Muddy coal and 
as a joke had shown it to a few of the farmers as 
a "find" they had made in the bore they were 
then putting down. The matter got into the 
newspapers, and of course went all over the coun- 
try. 

The other case I may mention was at Corby, 
Texas, where a farmer in drilling for water to his 
astonishment brought up a piece of good bitumi- 
nous coal. He and those assisting him made 
affidavit that no one had been near the well. A 
pit was sunk and no coal found. Two young men 
living in the neighborhood afterwards admitted 
they had dropped the coal in the bore during the 
time the men were indoors eating their lunch. 
Many cases of a similar nature happened, but the 
above will suffice to show how the excitement was 
kept up. 
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In the summer of 1888, I was asked to examine 
the coal at Corrillas in New Mexico, and found a 
number of seams of bituminous coal of excellent 
quality with a four-and-a-half-foot seam of an- 
thracite. On my way I visited El Paso, Albu- 
querque and Santa Fe, returning by the Ratoon 
Mountains, Trinidad, Fort Worth, etc. My report 
was favorable and the mines were afterwards 
largely developed, but I failed to get my fee of 
$500. 

In travelHng over the Cotton Belt line shortly 
afterwards, with two others, in the caboose of a 
mixed train, the rails spread and the caboose 
went down an embankment, turning completely 
over and injuring the three of us very severely. 
We were removed to the Benefield House, Tex- 
arkana, where we got medical attendance, and 
two or three days after Mr. Rodhaver (the claim 
agent) called and settled with us. I was paid 
$600 but afterwards found the sum quite inade- 
quate, as it was fully six months before I got 
over the accident. I found while the damages 
were being adj asted that the fact of railway com- 
panies printing on passes that the holder "took 
all risk of accident" gave them no legal pro- 
tection and that such a stipulation might as well 
be left out. 

I was enabled to make such arrangements about 
the ice supply as resulted in a saving of $7,000 a 
year to the company. The greater part of the 
supply was got from a company for $9 per ton. 
The contract was for five years with a break in 
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favor of the refrigerator company at the end of 
the third year. I found the president had per- 
sonally accepted when signing the lease $3,000 
stock of the ice company. I insisted on this 
stock being returned and advantage taken of the 
break in the lease. After much persuasion the 
stock was sent me with the following letter : 

"A. G. SIMPSON, Esq., 

"Dear Sir and Friend : — 
"Yours of July 3rd at hand, and I have wired discontin- 
uing of lease, and at your suggestion I enclose you the $3,000 
stock which is signed in blank, for you to do with as you 
see fit, destroying, giving away, i. c, consider it your own. 
I have never liked it. Now you know what to do, and go 
ahead and do it. 
"I appreciate your work very much. 

"Yours, 
"(Signed) JOHN SMITH." 

On receipt of this letter I sent for the president 
of the ice companj', made a new contract with him 
at $6 per ton instead of $9, and handed him 
back the $3,000 stock, with a few severe words 
that a man of his j^ears should have so tempted a 
young man and the official of a company who had 
dealt with him in good faith. 

Having pretty well seen the Southern and Mid- 
dle States and completed the necessary arrange- 
ments for the company at the several points, my 
connection with them ceased and I never had any 
desire to renew it, as I had good reason to know 
that the selfishness and time-serving character of 
the uncle was imitated, though without the same 
inherent ability, by the nephew. 
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Before leaving the South I had a pleasant trip 
to Atlanta, Georgia; Savannah, Jacksonville, and 
Port Tampa, Florida, and while at Tampa vis- 
ited a few of the orange groves and the tobacco 
manufactory. While in the latter I found in the 
female department a lady in a box in the centre 
of the hall reading aloud to the operators while 
working, and in the male department a man 
similarly occupied. Curious to know if the ob- 
ject was to improve their minds, I asked the su- 
perintendent the class of literature read. He told 
me it was generally French and other sensational 
novels, and that their object was to get more 
work out of the operators and they found it had 
that effect. No philanthropy about it — only the 
dollar, and the work-people were made to pay 
for the readers ! 

On my way back I visited St. Augustine, and 
was much interested in the famous Ponce de 
Leon Hotel and not less by a private museum 
and the sight of the ancient slave market. Here, 
too, I was accosted by a Scotchman named Lyall, 
a crank who was distributing tracts and preach- 
ing on the streets. He gave me his history, which 
was interesting; said he had plenty of money, 
and was spending his life now in mission work, 
having got a call from the Lord to do so. 

On reaching home my wife told me she had not 
been feeling quite well and I took her to St. 
Louis to consult a physician. We saw Drs. Smith 
and Boisliniere, who pronounced the trouble can- 
cer, the disease of which her mother died, but as 
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It had only commenced they felt sure an opera- 
tion would eradicate it. The operation was per- 
formed a week after by the two doctors and with 
the assistance of Professor Glasgow. It was con- 
sidered quite successful and for seventeen days 
her recovery seemed certain, but blood-poisoning 
set in and she died two days after. 

Our married life had been exceptionally agreea- 
ble, and the shock so upset me that it was long 
after ere I could realize my great loss. 

The following three months I spent in New 
Orleans, and while there was asked by Charles 
Ridgely of Springfield, Illinois, to report on the 
several attempts that had been made from time 
to time to make coke out of Illinois coal, pre- 
paratory to his establishing a work to extract 
aniline dyes and other products from the tar 
while at the same time getting a marketable coke. 

This inquiry took me over a great part of the 
state and gave me opportunities for studying its 
coal, and some of the particulars I then learned 
are interesting. 

The Illinois coal field covers an area of 40,000 
square miles, has 16 seams of coal all in the 
lower measures of the carboniferous series. The 
field is of an egg shape. Many of the upper seams 
around its north and west edge had evidently 
been removed by erosion during the glacial period, 
and carried into the Mississippi on the west by the 
Illinois river and to the Ohio on the east by the 
Wabash river. 

The production of coal is very great and in- 
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creasing by rapid strides. In the census year of 
1880 the output was twelve million tons and in 
1893-4 it was twenty millions. 

The following is an analysis of the No. 7 vein 
at Carterville, in Jackson County, and by way 
of comparison the great coking coal of Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania : 

Carterville Connellsville. 

37.79 Volatile matter 31.367 

69.13 Fixed carbon 59.610 

1.81 Ash 0.784 

0.75 Sulphur 0.233 

From the chemical and physical nature of the 
above coals they are apparently equally of a cok- 
ing nature, though the Illinois coal has hitherto 
baffled manufacturers to produce a first-class 
marketable coke with it, or one dense enough in 
structure to be of general utility. The chief diffi- 
culty seems to have been in getting and main- 
taining a sufficient degree of heat in the ovens 
during its manufacture. To overcome this, the 
bee-hive oven was abandoned and experiments 
made on modifications of the Belgian oven. A 
history of the many futile attempts made, the 
determination with which these were followed up, 
and the amount of money expended, shows the 
importance attached to possible success and is 
highly creditable to the enterprise of all concerned. 

The Miers Coking Company in 1870 built 24 
ovens at East St. Louis and operated them four 
years. The coal used was the slack of the No. 
6 seam, from the Belleville district, crushed and 
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washed by the Osterspey jig. The slack contained 
when dehvered to them about 30 per cent, of 
ash, but this was reduced by careful washing to 
about 6 per cent, while the ash remaining in the 
coke was 11 per cent. The coke was light and 
porous and only suited for a very light blast, 
or for brewers' use. 

Before commencing to erect the work a barrel 
of the coal was sent to Europe, tested there, 
favorably reported upon, and a man brought 
over to superintend the building of the ovens 
and to make the coke. He had everything given 
to him to insure success, but failed. 

The American Coke Company built 30 ovens 
at East St. Louis in 1871, on the same principle, 
with the same appliances, used the same coal as 
the Miers Coking Company, and carried on the 
ovens for two years with a similar result. 

In 1873, the North Chicago Company built 30 
ovens at Joliet and again in 1879 another 10 of 
a somewhat different pattern under the super- 
vision of Mr. Endres, which were supplied with 
coal from the different collieries in Illinois, free of 
charge and carried by the railroad company also 
free. He found none of the results satisfactory 
but favored coal from Creek Valley, Indiana. 
Messrs. Miller and Cherry built 13 ovens there, 
carried them on unsuccessfully for six months and 
then had them taken down and the ground cleared. 

In 1876 to 1880 thirty ovens were built at Car- 
terville, Jackson County, on the tunnel and drag 
plan, when the slack of No. 7 seam was used after 
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being crushed and washed in a common box 
with perforated plates and plunger to agitate the 
water. The wastage was 24 per cent., the coke 
porous and light, and left no margin of profit 
in its manufacture. 

In order to be near the water of the Big Muddy, 
108 ovens were built in 1882 by the same com- 
pany at Harrison and the Carterville slack taken 
there and coked with the same appliances. Those 
ovens were kept in operation for some years un- 
profitably and then abandoned, as were also 18 
ovens at Du Quoin. 

About 1870, the Grand Tower Mining Manu- 
facturing Transportation Company erected two 
blast furnaces of about 16 feet bosh at Grand 
Tower, and for several years manufactured foun- 
dry iron of excellent quality, from Iron Mountain, 
Missouri, ore. The fuel used was for the most part 
Big Muddy lump coal, and coke manufactured 
from it in the proportion of four-fifths of the 
former and one-fifth of the latter. The coke was 
made at Grand Tower in the ordinary type of bee- 
hive oven, but furnaces and ovens have long since 
been removed. 

About 1876 the same company built 200 ovens 
on the "Enghsh drag" pattern near Murphysboro, 
used every known device for washing and cleaning 
the coal, but in no case was a whole charge o^ 
even fair quality produced, and the ovens were 
abandoned. 

Attempts were also made five miles from Mur- 
physboro in what was known as the Lewis oven. 
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by Gray and Moore at Springfield on the bee- 
hive, at Streator and Troy by the "Thomas" 
make : all with the same result — not dense enough 
for general purposes. 

The last attempt was made at Crystal City, 
Missouri, in 1885, and on which $13,000 was 
spent. It was represented to the Crystal Plate 
Glass Company that a gas producer or oven was 
in operation in Cheshire, England, by which 
ammonia and tar, as well as coke, could be se- 
cured from the Illinois coal, and that if the com- 
pany would adopt and use the process, millions 
of dollars of profit would be made in a very short 
time. Elated by the prospect thus held out to 
them, they first secured the exclusive right to use 
the process in the states of Missouri and Illinois, 
and then had the English company send over an 
engineer to superintend the erection of the work. 

He was supplied hberally with all he desired, 
but failed to make coke, or to secure any of the 
desired products, and finally the oven doors were 
thrown open and the coal turned to ash. 

It does not seem in all the experiments that 
anything beyond an orange or straw color heat 
was reached, and until some process is discovered 
bv which the heat of the ovens themselves is sup- 
plemented by burning coal or gas outside of them 
so as to produce a white heat, the problem of 
making ordinary dense coke out of Illinois coal 
must remain unsolved. 

Having completed my examination in Illinois, I 
was asked to examine a coal mine and property 
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at Eagle Pass, Texas, for a Mr. Wadleigh, who had 
bought il for $50,000, subject however to my ap- 
proval. I condemned the field and saved Wad- 
leigh, a young married man just beginning life, 
from a loss. The mine has never been worked 
since, and was one of those bogus heartless 
schemes, all too common, to rob the unwary. My 
friendship with the Wadleighs continued afterwards 
and his wife, who was descended from Welsh stock, 
used to write me long, interesting letters, till her 
death in Portland, Oregon, some years after our 
acquaintance commenced. 

W. S. Mellen, manager of the Northern Pacific, 
sent for me in January, 1890, to St. Paul, Minn., 
and I proceeded from there to Montana, where the 
greater part of that year was spent. 

My examination included the Red Lodge Mines 
near Billings, the Horr Mines near Livingston, and 
tracing the coal veins from Bozeman by Trail 
Creek into the Yellowstone Park. This work was 
paid for by Marcus Daly of the Anaconda Com- 
pany. 

The inspection on foot from Trail Creek to the 
Yellowstone Park was laborious, the victuals got 
by the way and the log-hut accommodations at 
night of the poorest. On ascending Electric Peak, 
which it was necessary to do to see some outcrops 
of coal, I was suddenly seized by a neuralgic pain 
in the cheek and a little bleeding at the nose. The 
pain in the cheek became so unbearable that I 
had to return to the log hut left in the morning 
some three miles distant in the valley. On my 
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way down I bethought me of having a strong 
smoke to reheve the pain, selected a fallen tree to 
sit on and went for it, but it did little good. 
After proceeding one and a half miles, T found 
I had left my note book on the tree and had to 
march uphill again to find it. Finally I reached 
the hut, occupied by a lone bachelor. There was 
nothing in the place but a rasher of bacon, black 
bread, coffee and salt. I could only drink a little 
coffee and apply the salt hot to my cheek, which 
had now swelled up to a great size. Unable to sleep 
from the pain, and tormented by the other oc- 
cupants of the bed, small but irritating, I 
longed for the morning light. As soon as the 
dawn appeared, and feeling quite unable to proceed 
with the work, I walked to Mulheron station, 
where another lone bachelor kindly caught a few 
fish in the Yellowstone River and procured me a 
very savory breakfast. After taking a few days' 
rest at Livingston I succeeded in going as high 
as necessary on the peak and then made my way 
into the Yellowstone Park. There was a good 
deal of snow still lying in the Park, so content- 
ing myself with the sight of a few of the nearest 
geysers and examining the hot water in the pools, 
I delayed a closer inspection of its many wonders 
till a more suitable occasion. The heat from the 
pools melts the snow for some five or six feet 
around them. It also breeds mosquitoes by the 
million and these play on top of it, extending 
their circuit over the snow, so that to say I have 
seen mosquitoes pla^dng on snow is no more a fish 
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story than to say I have seen oysters growing on 
trees — a few oysters having attached themselves 
to branches of trees hanging close to and dip- 
ping into the water. An equally strange but not 
the less true statement is that I saw fish by the 
dozen shoveled into a small boat near Westminster, 
British Columbia. The water there is very trans- 
parent, but one can only see a few feet into it 
for the multitude of fish with which it swarms. 
During the progress of my examination, and 
while living in the Albemarle Hotel, Living- 
ston, I made the acquaintance of a mining 
expert from Philadelphia. After our acquaint- 
ance ripened somewhat he came to my room and 
said he wished to tell me we were both "tooting 
out of the same horn," as it was Marcus Daly 
who had brought him West, and for whom he as 
well as I was now working. This caused us some 
amusement and enabled us to compare notes 
and make our reports correspond. His letters and 
checks from Daly were all shown to me from time 
to time, and when Daly sent for us separately to 
meet him at Anaconda, but from some dela3^ on 
Daly's part, we happened there at the same time. 
In one of the interviews with Daly he questioned 
me if I knew anything of that "fellow in blue" 
who was hanging around and had even tried to 
make his way into the Anaconda work. Did I 
know what his object was and whom he was work- 
ing for? I said I understood he was an expert from 
Philadelphia and was making his business a secret, 
I presumed at the request of his employer. So 
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the millionaire Daly sat there and spun lie upon 
lie in presence of myself and Mr. Caig, the agent 
for the Northern Pacific, seemingly without rhyme 
or reason and with but one effect, that of exhibit- 
ing his own character in a light to render respect 
for it impossible. 

Having finished up my work for the time being, 
I went to St. Paul for a few days and then home 
to Arcadia for a month. 

I was then induced to revisit the West, and on 
reaching Livingston put up as usual at the Albe- 
marle. My expert friend, hearing of my arrival, 
came and insisted I should move to his house 
for the few days I should remain. His conduct 
towards me had all along been more effusive than 
the circumstances seemed to warrant and left a 
doubt on my mind as to his sincerity, but up to 
this time there had been nothing to cause any 
distrust in my mind and I began to be rather 
ashamed of myself for indulging it. His work for 
Daly had come to an end, nothing further had 
turned up and he was indulging in liquor more 
freely than usual or than was good for him. His 
two daughters, aged sixteen and eighteen, were 
about to go to Philadelphia to "finish," and a 
party was given, to which the town was invited, to 
give them a send-off. The night was a long one 
and much drinking was indulged in, but all the 
guests got away about four and I also retired. 
About eleven next morning he came into my 
room and said : "Alex, I have been rather dis- 
appointed at the bank this morning, and wish 
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you would give me your check for $600 for a fe\7 
days, as I must have it to send the girls off to 
Philadelphia." 

I declined the request, especially as I saw he 
had been drinking, and at once moved back to 
the hotel. During the day he called and pleaded 
so pitifully that I loaned him $125, and made 
arrangements to go on to Butte in the morning. 
While asleep after midnight I was awakened by 
a scratching on my door and a husky voice 
asking me to open it. Without thinking, I undid 
the bolt, and he staggered in. I lay down in 
bed, when he in his maudlin state commenced 
pleading again for what he called the balance of 
the $600. I told him to come back when he was 
sober and I would talk to him, but that I would 
not do so to-night. After whining and trying 
every possible argument, he drew his revolver and, 
with an oath, placed the muzzle on my breast as 
I lay, said he was desperate, and unless I at 
once gave it to him he would put a hole through 
me. Knowing to get up and struggle with him 
would be certain death to one of us, I lay quite 
still and said: "Do as you feel inclined; it will 
only shorten my life a few years anyhow, and 
certainly I will not give you another cent." 

He kept the muzzle of the revolver on my naked 
breast for at least five minutes, and finally said 
he would leave me to-night, but swore a great 
oath he would do for me soon, no matter what 
part of the world I went to. On his leaving the 
room, I rebolted the door and went on my way 
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to Butte in the morning. His course has ever 
since been a downward one — drinking being the 
cause, but I have never seen him since and it is 
needless to say I never recovered my $125. 

I did work at the time for the Park Coal and 
Coke Company to the amount of $1,200, which 
they could not pay, and finally failed. I have 
never revisited Livingston, and my recollections 
of it are naturally not any too pleasant. 

I next examined a coal mine at Missoula for 
McQueen and others of Butte, found three and a 
half feet of very common lignite and reported it 
as of no use. 

Returning to St. Paul, I made arrangements 
to go out to Puget Sound and along the Pacific 
Coast. While living in the Windsor Hotel, St. 
Paul, I was introduced to Alexander Tod Brown, 
a Scotchman who had recently arrived from 
Leith, where his father still was and had been 
for many years manager for the Tods, the great 
grain millers. A. T. Brown was a strong, good- 
looking and intelligent man, and though he had 
been unfortunate in the old country I had little 
doubt he would get along in the States, and 
having expressed a great desire to go West with 
me, we concluded to go together. We accordingly 
started out for Seattle, calling on the way and 
spending two days at Spokane Falls. On arriving 
at Seattle, Mr. Dodge, Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, said there was great need of a flour mill 
there. After negotiating for some time, a free site 
was granted to me personally, Mr. Brown assuring 
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me there would be no difficulty in getting sufficient 
money through his father, the Tods of Leith, and 
other Scotch friends to erect the work, and he 
would go with me to Scotland for that purpose. 
Colonel Ewing and some others joined and a com- 
pany was formed. 

In the meantime, I first visited Tacoma, Ana- 
cortes, Fairhaven, in the States, and Westminster, 
Nanaimo, Wellington and Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. While at Wellington I lived with John Bry- 
den, brother of A. C. Bryden of St. Louis. Mr. 
John Bryden was superintendent of the mines, 
had married a daughter of the late proprietor, 
. Mr. Dunsmuir, and was evidently in a very pros- 
perous way financially, and in the enjoyment of 
domestic comfort. 

I crossed back to Seattle from Victoria by Port 
Townsend, and on my arrival found the mill 
business at a standstill, Mr. Brown, who was to 
keep pushing it, having gone on a drunk and been 
robbed of his money and jewelry. The result was 
I had to advance him $300, and being pressed 
by the directors, agreed to proceed to Leith alone 
and see whether the money could be got to build 
the mill. 

My visit to British Columbia having been made 
in midwinter, I frequently suffered from cold, 
which by the time I got back to Seattle had 
settled into influenza, and the doctor strongly 
advised me not to attempt such a journey till I 
was better. I concluded, however, that inside a 
Pullman car and the stateroom of a White Star 
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steamer would be qtiite as comfortable as a hotel, 
and resolved to risk it. On the 11th of March, 
1891, I left Seattle on my 6,000 miles journey, 
but on reaching St. Paul found myself consider- 
ably run down, and had to take six days' rest 
to recuperate. I remained one night in Chicago, 
taking my passage, etc., and on arrival at New 
York at 10 P. M., drove right to the S. S "Ma- 
jestic," and as she sailed at 6 A. M., was well 
out to Sandy Hook when I got up for breakfast. 
We had 1,801 souls on board, the weather was 
fine, I felt the better of the sea breeze, and we 
did the distance to Queenstown in six days and 
ten hours. Two days more took me to Edin- 
burgh in a cold storm of sleet and rain, which 
brought on a renewal of my influenza. I was very 
well received by A. T. Brown's father, and in- 
troduced by him to Mr. Tod. The latter thought 
well of the project, took a few days to consider 
it, and finally told me he felt too old to go into 
a new enterprise, especially one "so far away," 
spoke favorably of A. T. B., wished the scheme 
every success, etc., etc. Old Mr. Brown and other 
friends would follow if Mr. Tod would go into it, 
but from a hint I got from A. T. B.'s wife, it was 
on account of her husband's periodical sprees that 
they were afraid to risk the management of the 
work in his hands, so I did not press them. Mr. 
Brown, the father, paid me the money I had ad- 
vanced to his son and I left. I visited my father, 
daughters (Mrs. Robertson and Ella), Mrs. Brown 
my sister, and other relations, as well as a few 
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of my old workmen and tenant farmers. Few of 
the latter knew me. 

I spent an hour with an old tenant farmer, Mr. 
Hamilton of Hatton Hill, and his wife. The old 
man saw me "on my way a bit," bare-headed, as 
usual, and on parting said : "Weel, Mr. Simpson, 
I will say good-bye to you; may God bless you, 
and if we should never meet again in this world 
I hope we will one day meet at His footstool." 

After -visiting London, making business and 
friendly calls, I sailed by the "Teutonic" for New 
York, had rather boisterous weather, but made 
an average of 462 miles per day, doing the dis- 
tance in a little over six days. I spent three days 
in New York, and then went to Arcadia, returning 
at the solicitation of friends to Chicago, where I 
rented an office and hung out my shingle as a 
mining expert. A business engagement to report 
on the Coal Bluff mines in Indiana immediately 
followed, and though still suifering from the in- 
fluenza, which had now culminated in "la grippe," 
I proceeded to Terre Haute to do the work. Be- 
fore going. Dr. Ogden lanced what he said was 
an ordinary boil on the back of my neck, but 
which the Terre Haute doctor pronounced a car- 
buncle. This retarded and made painful the ex- 
amination I had to make, but finally I got 
through with it and had no sooner got my re- 
port finished, than I was asked to examine a 
mine at Virden, Illinois, and from there to pro- 
ceed to Fort Madison, Iowa, and report on the 
coal prospects along a new line of railway from 
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that point to Ottumwa. A second carbuncle made 
its appearance at Springfield, where I nursed it 
ten days and by the time I got to Fort Madison 
I was unable to do anything Placing myself 
under Dr. Beckly's hands, I was kept there six 
weeks in considerable distress, when finally the 
core was extracted, leaving a hole an ordinary 
sized egg could be put in. It rapidly closed and 
I was in a condition to resume my work. While 
living in my desolate and somewhat despondent 
state in the hotel at Fort Madison, I had written 
my daughter Ella, who was residing with her 
sister, Mrs. Robertson, of Lauchope, Scotland, 
and she immediately proposed to come over and 
take care of me. This I readily agreed to, and 
by the time she reached Chicago, I was nearly 
well, had rented and furnished a house, engaged 
help and she and I settled down to housekeeping 
once more. 

Living in hotels all the time and without know- 
ing the pleasure of having one's own home, is 
but a sorry existence, and in any case did not 
suit me. Ella continued my housekeeper for four 
years, when I took unto myself another wife. Miss 
Isabella Cameran, born in Nova Scotia of Scotch 
parents; a lady of strong common sense, domestic 
habits, and possessed of all the virtues calculated 
to render me contented and happy, which she has 
assuredly done. My business has taken me all 
over this great country, making me fairly pros- 
perous, and the leading newspaper of Chicago, 
the "Tribune," recently commenting on an inter- 
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view with me regarding a proposal of Senator 
Cullom's to have a government mint and assay 
office estabHshed here at the cost of a quarter 
of a milhon dollars, among other laudatory re- 
marks, said : "Mr. Simpson's opinion on the value 
of a mine is accepted as final in Chicago, New 
York and London." 

The "World's Fair" brought me many visitors 
from different States of the Union and from Scot- 
land. Some of the latter I had not seen for twenty 
years, and it was highly interesting talking over 
old times and all the "changes the changing years 
had brought." 

The confidential nature of my business will 
hardly warrant my bringing its details down to 
date, but I may be excused for adding a few 
general remarks on the occupation of the class 
with which through life I have been associated. 

From the circumstances that the miner's occu- 
pation takes him the greater part of his time out 
of the public gaze, for in the dark or at early 
dawn he has to trudge his way to the shaft, 
which is often a mile or more from where he lives, 
descend into the bowels of the earth, where he 
sweats and toils during daylight, and when the 
sun goes down drags his weary frame again to 
his humble home, a natural feeling takes posses- 
sion of the general minds that his adopted in- 
dustry must not only be fraught with much that 
tends to make his life laborious and unenjoyable, 
but that it is surrounded by many unseen dangers , 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
The Burlington Deal. 

Before concluding these memoirs, I desire to call 
the attention of my friends to a remarkable deal 
which I was instrumental in bringing to a close. 
This transaction is, beyond a doubt, the greatest 
one of its kind. I quote from the "Chicago Inter- 
Ocean" of Sept. 18, 1902 : 

"Springfield, 111., Sept 17.— A. G. Simpson, a 
mining expert of Chicago and New York, and 
who has a reputation that extends over England 
and the whole of the United States^ has to-day 
successfully terminated the outright purchase of 
coal and mineral rights lying beneath 41,000 
contiguous acres oi land in a territory lying 
south of Springfield, between the Chicago & 
Alton and the Illinois Central tracks. The gigan- 
tic transaction has been accomplished in four 
months, and Mr. Simpson is now in readiness to 
return to New York. The coal and other mineral 
rights of the 41,000 acres of land will be paid 
for in cash, just as rapidly as the transactions 
can be made, at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. 

"Financially, the big deal has been promoted by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
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pany. Looking into the future, the president and 
other officials of the railroad corporation believe 
the time is close at hand when the whole coal 
output of the country will be controlled by 
gigantic trusts. The Burlington s^'stem, it is con- 
tended, must have coal without looking to any 
corporation for it, and four months ago plans 
were matured for the purchase of a coal field by 
the road that will be sufficient for many years to 
come to furnish more than enough coal for the 
conduct of the road's business. 

"It is not thought advisable to buy up old 
mines. Mr. Simpson, the mining expert, to whom 
the matter was referred, suggested that an entirely 
new field, one that has never been worked, be pro- 
cured, and the work of purchasing the coal and 
mineral rights on such a field was intrusted to 
Mr. Simpson. 

"Many Obstacles Encountered. — Great difficulties 
have been encountered in the work of securing 
options on the 41,000 acres. The contracts for 
options that expire on October 1st, have been in 
Mr. Simpson's hands for the past few days, and 
to-day Chief Attorney Baldwin of the Burlington 
system, with headquarters at Burlington, began 
the work of paying the cash for the rights con- 
tained in the more than two hundred contracts. 
Mr. Baldwin opened his office in rear rooms of the 
Girard Bank. He has $100,000.00 in currency 
with him, and the remainder of the $1,000,000 
in drafts. 

"The district in which the coal rights have 
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been secured lies south of Springfield and forms 
a parallelogram. The east and west boundaries 
are formed by the Chicago & Alton and the 
Illinois Central railroads, respectively. On the 
Chicago & Alton, Virden is the northern point, 
Girard is in the middle of the west boundary, 
and Nilwood is on the southwest corner. On the 
Illinois Central, Divemon is on the northwest 
comer of the tract, Farmersville is in the middle 
of the east boundary, and Wagoner is on the 
southeast comer. The length of the tract between 
the tracks of the two railroads is eleven miles. At 
the south end the parallelogram is eight and one- 
half miles wide, and at the north end it is four 
and three-quarters miles wide. 

"First Payment Made. — The first payment of cash 
was made to-day to John Ball, the banker at 
Farmersville. Mr. Ball received the cash for 
several hundred acres belonging to the Ball family. 
All the options were secured personally by Mr. 
Simpson and are m his name. He was given 
valuable assistance in the work by C. C. Terry, a 
young lawyer of Girard." 

I will also give a copy of my report to the Com- 
pany : — 

"Location and Extent of Field. — The field is 
bounded on the west by the Chicago & Alton Ry. 
and extends practically from Virden to Nilwood 
Station on that line. On the north by the Sanga, 
mon County line ; on the east by the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. and on the south it takes in two sections 
in width south of the McVey Station of the 
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Jaclcsonville & St. Louis Railroad. The full extent 
within the boundaries mentioned, is somewhere 
about forty thousand (40,000) acres as shown by 
the plan. Much of this territory has been bought 
by the C. B. & Q. R.R. but owing to the parties 
failing to agree as to the price, flaws in titles or 
family differences, portions have been left out for 
future arrangement. 

"Coal It Contains. — The only coal worked in 
close proximity to the field is on the west and 
north sides of the track where shafts have been 
working for many years on what is known as the 
No. 5 vein, which is 6 ft. 6 in. thick at the south 
end of the field under consideration, increasing 
gradually to 8 or 9 feet at the north end. 

"Quality of the Coal. — The quality of the coal 
is the same as that worked so extensively in the 
State and although not to be compared with 
Eastern coal it is a good, useful coal for steam 
raising and general purposes. With ordinary care 
and at small expense many of the impurities can 
be picked out of the lump coal and the slack 
washed so as greatly to improve the quality be- 
fore being sent to the market. 

"Drilling. — Three bores have been put down, 
journals of which have been furnished the Com- 
pany, at the east side of the field, showing the 
coal continuous over the territory and of the 
thickness stated above. One bore was put down 
to the conglomerate, passing through five small 
seams and the No. 2 seam which was bound 3 ft. 
2 inches thick with a good fireclay bed 5 ft. 
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thick below it. Many attempts have been made to 
coke the coal in various parts of the state with 
the Bee-Hive and other designs of ovens but be- 
yond producing a cinder only suitable for very 
light castings, none of the attempts have hitherto 
been a success for heavy castings or blast furnace 
purposes. In at least one instance the coal was 
sent to England, manufactured there into coke 
and gave such promise of succeeding, that a man 
was brought here and given carte blanche to 
erect an oven and produce a similar article on 
the spot. At an expense of Seven Thousand 
Dollars ($7,000.00) he did his best, but it was 
a failure and the oven may still be seen near the 
Glassworks on the Iron Mtn. Railroad. 

" Facilities for Working the Coal. — The coal has 
a good roof and the places are usually worked 
24 feet wide for each man, while in some cases 
this has been extended to 30 feet and the roof 
has remained firm for years without the use of 
props. This width and the irregular working is, 
however, condemned and is only mentioned here 
as evidence of the strength and tenacity of the 
roof. 

"Cost of Working. — The coal is cheaply worked 
and there is neither water nor hydrogen gas to 
contend with. Where there is water, so much need- 
ed in this district on the coal, it is so impregnated 
with salt that it cannot be used for steam raising, 
so its general absence is not greatly deplored. 
There has been only one fault discovered as ap- 
proaching the territory under consideration, which 
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is a slip or fracture in the Girard workings, which 
they only partially laid bare and its extent left in 
doubt, but it does not affect the coal at all, as 
that is worked on both sides of it; it only changes 
the level of the coal by some feet. 

"Surface Accommodation. — The Jacksonville 
& St. Louis R. R. passes through the south end 
of the field and without expense except for rail- 
road sidings, will accommodate a shaft at McVey 
Station. While a three and a half mile branch 
from the same line where it leaves Girard will 
go to the centre of the field. The land where the 
No. 3 bore is situated is valued at two hundred 
dollars C$200.00) per acre, but one and a half 
miles south would be equally suitable site for a 
shaft and there the land is poorer and might be 
got for a hundred dollars per acre, by laying the 
track out along the section line so as to save 
intersectional damages. 

"General Remarks. — It is conceded by the State 
Inspectors and other mining men that the selec. 
tion of this field has been fortunate for the com- 
pany; that indeed it cannot be duplicated in the 
State, while the cost has been moderate. The 
price of the mineral rights, cost of drilling and 
all other expenses will not exceed twenty dollars 
($20.00) per acre. The coal produced will be 
twelve thousand tons per acre after leaving sufii 
cient to support the roof, but counting the prod 
uce as low as ten thousand tons per acre, and 
putting it on a royalty basis, the cost will be 
about one-fifth of a cent per ton." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Au Revoir. 

" 'Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood." 

In this age of progress and enlightenment, it 
is assuredly a humiliating thought that the bonds 
of brotherhood are so slow to become closer and 
the happiness of the innocent families prevented 
from being cemented by the husband's periodical 
turmoils, whose latest developments, that of 
Homestead, Pullman and Virden,were perhaps the 
greatest the world has ever seen. Experience has 
shown that the natives of the country are less 
given to sudden ebullitions of temper over their 
surroundings and real or supposed grievances 
than the floating or what is usually called the 
foreign element from other lands. It takes many 
years of habitation in a new country to inoculate 
the human mind with the same love of home and 
country extended to the old and the knee is 
slowly bent by immigrants to even the "flag 
that has braved a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze," or to the "stars and stripes" of this 
glorious land of liberty; but that a bright day 
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is dawning for this class in common with the 
whole human race is not only the hope but the 
belief of all good men, and as the masses come to 
realize that 

"In sooth society without a soul is vain. 
'Tis individuality will free 
You from the rich man's shackles and his rein. 
Let each one be a man, not part, but whole ! 
Then capital to you will bend the knee," 

the time will be hastened when all may sit under 
their own vine and fig tree, none daring to 
make them afraid. 

With kindly feelings and best wishes to those 
who have had patience to follow my chronicled 
wanderings thus far, and the prospect of renewing 
their acquaintance on less personal topics at a 
later period, permit me for the present to say 
"Au revoir." 



